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Security hopes to lower campus crimes with anonymous telephone system, Soons says 


By Victoria Welch 
Staff Writer 


In a move to lower the num- 
ber of on-campus crimes and to 
bridge the gap between students 
and administration, St. Michael's 
Security, in conjunction with 
Student Affairs, created an 
anonymous tips phone line for 
students to call. 

The new system encourages 
students who have information 
about a crime to report it without 
fear their names will be used, 
Peter Soons, director of security, 
said. 


_ "Last ear in the wake of the 


reluctant to come forward 
because they would rather not be 
identified," he said. 

Because they fear being 
blamed for turning others in, 
many students chose to ignore 
the crimes, Soons said. With the 






“ty, a our Miamework 


implementation of an anonymous 
system to contact security, he 
hopes those fears subside and 
crimes once left unresolved will 
end more positively. 

The system, tentatively 
called the Safe Campus Line, is 
composed of an off-campus voice 
mail system. When a student has 
a tip for Security to investigate, 
he or she can call 250-LEAD and 
leave a message when prompted. 
A pager alerts Security officers 
on duty that there is a message. 
Security listens to the message 
and investigates, Soons said. 

The tips will require security 
to WN all calls carefully t to 





Soon 
said, but the tips will "give us 
something to work with." 

Soons said Security based 
the system on the Winooski 
Police Department's recently 
established Safe School phone 
system, set up in response to the 











rash of bomb threats that plagued 
area schools last year. It also 
resembles the Crimestoppers 
anonymous tip system. 

Both fire alarms and 
weapons on campus serve as 
examples of the type of crimes 
Security hopes to cut down on 
with the system, Soon said. He 
stressed campus safety as the 
ultimate goal. 

"This community is built on 
trust and respect, and everyone 
wants to pull together after all the 
losses this semester," Soons said. 

"People aren't feeling as safe 
as they normally are. Safety is a 


perception. We want to rebuild," 
7 Sete ag rane ae k. 






to occur said they are optimistic 
about the new system. 
Michelle Boncek, a Lyons 
Hall RA, said it is a good idea. 
"T hope that the students will 
be more willing to come forward 
with info if they know that it can 


be anonymously given," Boncek 
said. "I am not sure if it will 
work, but I think Security is 
doing a really good job at doing 
the best they can to curb deviant 
behavior on campus," she said. 
The system was first pro- 





“People aren’t feeling as 
safe as they normally are. 
Safety is a perception. 
We want to rebuild.” 

Peter Soons, 
director of security 





posed and established in early 
September, Soons said, but the 


need to cut down on campus 
tt ns issues is recently a serious 
; where fire alarms are Tost likely 


administrative concern. 

The rash of fire alarms last 
year, for example, prompted 
Michael Samara, vice president 
for student affairs and dean of 
students, to send a letter to all 
students and parents during the 
summer recess, addressing the 


unsolved incidents. 

"Many of our efforts to learn 
who was responsible [for the 
incidents] were rebuffed by inno- 
cent students because they didn't 
want to 'turn in’ their friends or 
help us determine who was 
involved," Samara said in the let- 
ter. 

"Some students and families 
received malicious fire alarm 
fines this summer because our 
policies say that the community 
is held responsible when we are 
unable to identify an individual 
to take responsibility for a fire 
alarm," he said. 

Samara said he is enthusias- 
tic about the new phone system 
and hopes students take advan- 
tage of the given opportunity. 

"These are real issues of con- 
cern,’ Samara said. After so 
many fire alarms are pulled, a 
‘cry wolf theory’ begins to take 
shape. People leave buildings 
slowly or perhaps don't leave at 
all. This is serious.” 


Former on-campus bar now serves coffee to students 


By Jacqueline Lecce 
Staff Writer 


En route to Greensleeves in 
Alliot Hall, students and faculty 
pass the doors to the Rathskellar, 
glance inside and notice that 
something seems different about 
the room with the big-screen TV. 

Several changes were made 
to the Rat this year, to create a 
different atmosphere than that of 
the bar it used to be. 

The wall connecting the Rat 
to Greensleeves was replaced 
with a set of double doors.as part 
of a two-year expansion process, 
Jennie Cernosia, director of stu- 
dent activities, said. During the 
summer of 2000, the kitchen area 
of Greensleeves will be expanded 
to create more space, accommo- 
dating a larger seating area. By 
replacing the wall with the doors, 
customers can see their seating 
options, and take advantage of 
the Rat's new coffee shop-like 
atmosphere, Cernosia said. 

"It is no doubt, a more com- 
fortable and relaxing place to 
eat," junior Celeste Dearani said. 

Couches, end tables, and 
lamps replaced the booths. 
Green Mountain Coffee, frozen 
strawberry or cappuccino shakes 


and tea are now the available 
beverages that can be purchased 
with cash or dining dollars. 

These changes were made to 
give students a place to gather 
where they felt comfortable, 
Cernosia said. 

"The Rat is a big space with 
a huge TV and a stereo system 
that was underutilized by the stu- 
dents," she said. 

Students often look for a 
place to gather together, and the 
atmosphere of the Rat was sim- 
ply not desirable, she said 

Student access to the Rat 
was an issue as well, Mike Ohler, 
director of sophomore develop- 
ment said. The Rat was often on 
reserve for St. Michael's clubs 
and organizations to gather, 
Ohler said. Now, the Rat does not 
close for private events. 

This way if a club or organi- 
zation wishes to hold a gathering, 
the entire St. Michael's commu- 
nity is free to attend, Ohler said. 

This encourages student 
organizations to hold events on a 
regular basis and urges all stu- 
dents to attend the offered pro- 
grams, he said. 

Several successful gather- 
ings occurred in the Rat this 
semester, sophomore Mark 


Meehan, chairman of the Alliot 
governing board said. These 
events included a World Series 
party, where students gathered to 
watch the game and eat pizza and 
wings. 

"The new atmosphere draws 
more people to the Rat," Meehan 
said. "It is more attractive and 
more like home," he said. 

Ohler agreed. "We are real 
excited about the new program- 
ming aspect of the Rat," he said. 
Ohler hopes to see more events 
held in the Rat, by diverse groups 
and organizations. 

The Rat is still in the process 
of reconstruction, Ohler said 
"We have to concentrate on what 
we've done so far, yet there are 
still things that need to be accom- 
plished.” 

The Rat expects a couple of 
area rugs, bar stools, some 
Windsor back chairs and wooden 
tabletops, Cernosia said. 

Ohler said he works with 
The REAL (Reviving and 
Establishing Arts Locally), 
Theme House at 80 College 
Pkwy., that is recruiting student 
artwork to decorate the Rat's 
walls. 

RAT 
page 3 
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Junior Brent Courchene, a student who works in the Rat, displays the 
variety of different teas available at the new coffee counter. Students 
can use either cash or dining dollars to purchase beverages. 





Wednesday, Oct. 20, 1999 
2:08 a.m. Odor violation in 
Joyce. 

10:30 a.m. Parking enforcement 
at the chapel Jot. 

10:41 a.m. Towed vehicle from 
the chapel lot. 

1:20 p.m. Assistin Trono. 
2:25 p.m. Vehicle lockout in the 
200s. 

4:48 p.m. Suspicious person/cir- 
cumstances on main campus. 
5:10 p.m. Physical plant assist in 
Hamel Hall. 

5:45 p.m. Heat call in St. 
Edmunds Hall. 

9:08 p.m. Medical assist in 
Tarrant. 

9:20 p.m. Physical plant assist in 
Joyce. 

11:05 p.m. Suspicious person/cir- 
cumstance on Campus Road. 
11:05 p.m. Escort/ride off cam- 
pus. 

11:35 p.m. Routine locks in 
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Thursday, Oct. 21, 1999 
7:01 a.m. Routine locks all cam- 
pus. 

8 a.m. Larceny/theft from St. 
Edmund’s Hall. 

8 a.m. Parking enforcement on 
main campus. 

9:30 a.m. Parking enforcement 
on main campus. 
10 a.m. Fire equipment in 
Senior/Salmon/St. Joseph's 
Halls. 
2 p.m. Fire equipment in Senior 
Hall. 








pus. 










Friday, Oct. 22, 1999 
1:15 a.m. Parking enforcement 
on main campus. 
1:35 a.m. Escort/ride to Linnehan 
Hall. 
1:35 a.m. Medical assist in Joyce 


By Michael Kolber 
(Yale U.) 


(U-WIRE) NEW HAVEN, 
Conn. -- The family of a 13-year- 
old boy sued former Saybrook 
Master Antonio Lasaga, charging 
him with sexual assault. 

They also sued = Yale 
University and the city Board of 
Education last month. 

In court papers, the family's 
attorney alleged the University 
knew or should have known the 
geology professor "had the 
propensity and profile of a 
pedophile." 

The New Haven boy, 
unidentified because of his age, 
and his mother filed suit Sept. 24 
in Connecticut Superior Court 
seeking unspecified damages in 
excess of $15,000 from the three 
defendants. 

The state indicted Lasaga on 
charges of sexually assaulting the 
boy and on federal charges of 
downloading and storing child 
pornography from the Internet 
He awaits trial on all charges. 

The civil lawsuit alleges the 
boy suffered psychological injury 


10 p.m. Routine locks all. cam i Fir 
ig p.m. Access 0 th 


Hall. : 
1:40 a.m. Medical assist in Joyce 
Hall. 
2:46 a.m. Escort/ride to Joyce 
Hall. 
10 a.m. Escort/ride off campus. 

1:10 p.m. Physical pee assist in 
Joyce. 
1:30 p.m. Fire equipment in 
Salmon Hall. 
2 p.m. Assist on north campus. 





2:20 p.m. Escort/ride off campus. 


5:55 p.m. Vehicle lockout in the 
rotunda. 


8:55 p.m. Ace 


Linnehan Hall 
9:15 p.m. A 


pus gym. 
10:15 p.m. Assist in joe Hall. 

10:45 p.m. Complaint in Joyce 
Hall. 


Saturday, Oct. 23, 1999 
2 a.m. Odor violation in Joyce 


4:30 | po Vandalism in Ryan 


St. Michael’s College Security Log 


Excerpts from the Oct. 20 through Oct. 25, 1999 security report. Compiled by Director of Security Peter Soons. 


Hall. 
2:50 a.m. Odor violation in 
Joyce Hall. . 
10:45 a.m. Vehicle lockout at 
Lyons Hall. 
12:20 p.m. Medical assist on the 
athletic field. 
1:25 p.m. Medical assist on the 
athletic field. 

1:30 p.m. Physical La assist in 







Jeanmarie Hall. 


3:30 p.m. Power outage in 
Cheray Science Hall. - 


2:07 a.m. Assist in Ryan Hall. 





















Sunday, Oct. 24, 1999 
12:11 a.m. Assist in Joyce Hall. 
12:15 a.m. Alcohol violation in 
Joyce Hall. 
2:07 a.m. Odor violation i in Ryan 
Hall. 























5 a.m. Drunkenness in Alumni 
Hall. 

12:30 p.m. Suspicious personel 
cumstance on Johnson A 










. 300s. 
 $:10 p.m. | 


__ Liman Hall 


1 6:53 p.m. Assist in R . Hall. 


8:20 p.m. Ass 


8:30 p.m. Physical ae assist in 
-Cheray Science Hall. 


9:53 p.m. Drunkenness i in oe 
Hall. 

10:59 p.m. ol hangup i in Alliot 
- 45 p.m. Assault i in — Hall. 


WWW.UWIRE.COM - 


News from college campuses across the country 


and trauma as a result of Lasaga's 
reported actions. 

"There are photos of my 
young client floating around 
cyberspace, and you'll never get 
those back," said Frederick J. 
Trotta Sr., the attorney for the 
boy and his mother, who were 


_identified in the suit as John and 


Jane Doe. i 

The lawsuit charges Yale 
because the crime occurred on its 
property and the professor trans- 
mitted and stored images of the 
assault using University comput- 
er equipment. 

Trotta said Thursday the 
University had the capability to 
monitor Lasaga's use of Yale 
facilities and equipment and was 
negligent in not alerting authori- 
ties to Lasaga's actions earlier. 

"This fellow did not just 
wake up one morning and 
become a child molester," Trotta 
said. 

The suit states that the 
University should have known 
Lasaga, misidentified in the com- 
plaint as "Victor Lasaga," had a 
"propensity" toward pedophilia 
and that he used "his position as a 


Family of sexual assault victim sues Yale 


mentor to cultivate his perver- 
sion." 

Federal investigators deter- 
mined that Lasaga met the boy in 
a mentoring program, School 
Volunteers for New Haven Inc., 
sponsored by the city Board of 
Education. _ 

The suit alleges the public 


schools were negligent in not 


adequately researching Lasaga's 
personality and monitoring his 


activity. 
But Catherine Sullivan- 
DeCarlo, spokeswoman for the 


city Department of Education, 
said Lasaga, like all mentors, 
completed an application proce- 
dure which includes a criminal 
background check. 

The boy's family complained 
to program administrators previ- 
ously about Lasaga's behavior, 
their lawyer said. 

"It was pretty clear that 
something unusual was going 
on," Trotta said. "Nothing was 
done." 

However, Sullivan-DeCarlo 
said there were no complaints 
filed about Lasaga while he men- 
tored the boy. 


Officials say online notes can be trouble 


By Graeme C. A. Wood 
(Harvard U.) 


(U-WIRE) CAMBRIDGE, 
Mass. -- Psychology Professor 
Richard J. McNally was sur- 
prised to learn the lectures for his 
introductory psychology course 
share a Web site with an adver- 
tisement for the Discover card. 

Someone, apparently one of 
his students, paraphrased 
McNally's lectures and sold them 
to Varsity.com, an online "knowl- 
edge center." Versity.com collects 
lecture notes from colleges 
across the country, then publishes 
them on the World Wide Web. 

. "It's news to me," McNally 
said. McNally said he had heard 
of services like Versity, but didn't 
know his own __ course, 


‘Psychology 1: Introduction to 
Psychology,’ was online. "I'm not 
pleased." 

Versity pays students for 
their notes on 24 Harvard classes, 
in spite of a_ longstanding 
Harvard ban on the sale of lecture 
notes. For their risk, the note-tak- 
ers receive about $8 per lecture. 

According to Elizabeth 
Studley Nathans, the freshman 
dean, selling notes is a serious 
offense. Consequences include 
disciplinary action and a meeting 
with the Administrative Board, 
she said. 

"Any Harvard student who is 
employed by or who uses the 
services of Versity.com or any 
similar organization, is in viola- 
tion of College rules regarding 
the integrity of academic work," 


Nathans said. 

Charles Berman, chief exec- 
utive officer of Versity, said col- 
lege administrators misconstrued 
the company's mission. 

"I think that Versity is dra- 
matically misunderstood. We are 
focused on being a learning cen- 
ter,"not a path-of-least-resistance 
for students too lazy to wake up 
for lectures,” Berman said. 

"But if it's used properly, we 
can create a great product. And 
that's clearly what we're trying to 
do," he said. 

As of Oct. 27, Versity set up 
Web sites for two dozen Harvard 
classes, mostly core classes and 
popular large lectures but only 14 
of the sites include synopses of 
lectures. 

Versity continues to recruit note- 


10:37 






8:40 p.m. Phy: 
the 100s. 
p.m. / 
Alumni Hall. 











Monday, Oct. 25, 
1:27 a.m. Escort/ride 
campus. 
2:30 p.m. Larceny off 











"The Board of Education — 
takes the welfare of its students ; 
very seriously," said Thomas W. — 


Ude Jr., the deputy city corpora- 


tion counsel defending the board . 


in this case. 


"There was no reason for 
anyone at the board to have 
known that there was any be 


we 


conduct going on. 


"The cea just don't 
make sense from a factual stand- 


point," Ude said. 


He also said state law might 4 
grant the board immunity from a — 


suit such as this. 

The suit also charges Yale 
with taking part in the mentoring 
program. Therefore the college 
should have been responsible for 
better screening of the mentors. 


Lasaga resigned as master of — 


Saybrook College in November 
1998, the same day that the FBI 
executed a search warrant on his 
residence and office there. 


Lasaga is on indefinite leave 
from his duties at the University 
and Conroy would not say 
whether the professor continues — 


to receive paychecks. 


for students 


takers for approximately 70 
classes. According to their Web — 
site, Versity covers 3,500 classes 
on 88 campuses. 

They do not charge money 
to view the notes, but they do 
require that users register for a 
username and password. 

The Web site does carry 
advertisements for credit cards, 
Internet companies and other 
businesses that target college stu- 
dents. 

Versity was established in 
1998 by Jeff Lawson and three 
other enterprising undergraduates 
at the University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor. 

Last year the founders 
dropped out of university and 
moved to Menlo Park, Calif., to 
work full-time on their business. 
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Solutions for drug problem 


in City Hall Park discussed 


By Chris Jenkins 
Staff Writer 


Burlington's City Hall Park 
has turned into a haven for illegal 
drug activity over the past year, 
and the city is working on solv- 
ing the problem, Burlington 
Police said. 

The illegal distribution cov- 
ers a wide range of drugs, includ- 
ing marijuana, LSD, and heroin, 
Lt. Walter Decker of the 
Burlington Police Department 
said. 

"There has been a large 
spike in the use of heroin since 
this past August," Decker said. 

"The activity is from a wide 
range of people, both male and 
female, and from ages 16 to 30," 
he said. 

The department currently 
has a couple of methods to help 
solve the drug problem, Decker 


said. 

"We have both uniformed 
and undercover police officers 
that patrol the park area," Decker 
said. "We are also working on 
adding more lighting to the area 
to help everything be seen in the 
park," he said. 

Officer Amy Avery of the 
Burlington Police Department 
also said they occasionally use 
surveillance equipment to moni- 
tor the illegal activity. 

"We do use camcorders to 
record the activity of certain peo- 
ple, but there are no permanent 
security cameras in City Hall 
Park at the present time,” she 
said. 

City Hall officials declined 
to comment about the possibility 
of permanently installing surveil- 
lance cameras around City Hall 
Park. Mayor Peter Clavelle was 
unavailable for comment. 


EgyptAir crash kills 217 


Vermont residents are among victims 


From news reports 


An EgyptAir flight from. 
New York’s John F. Kennedy 
Airport en route to Cairo crashed 
over Nantucket Island in 
Massachusetts early Sunday, 
killing all 217 passengers aboard, 
CNN news reports said. 

In a news conference 
Sunday afternoon, New York 
Mayor Rudolph Giuliani said 
some Vermont residents were 
passengers on Flight 990. 

U.S. officials indicated most 
of the passengers on the Boeing 
767 flight were Americans. 

The plane took off from Los 
Angeles and stopped at Kennedy 
Airport, departing at 1:19 a.m. 
EST for a nonstop flight to Cairo. 
About 15 minutes into the flight, 
the plane disappeared from radar 
when it was at 33,000 feet, CNN 
news reports said. 

When the Federal Aviation 
Administration lost contact with 
the aircraft about 2 a.m., there 
was no indication of a distress 
call, U.S. officials said. 

“The flight’s last communi- 


cation with New York air traffic 
controllers was described as 
‘routine,’” Jim Hall, national 
transportation safety board chair- 
man, said. 

He called the crash “an enor- 
mous human tragedy.” 

The U.S. Coast Guard, 
armed with 11 aircraft and four 
vessels, searched a 36 square 
mile area over the island, where 
the plane went down about 60 
miles southeast of Nantucket. 

The search continued late 
into the night Sunday. As o 
Tuesday afternoon, the Coast 
Guard had located and recovered 
one body, Adm. _ Richard 
Larrabee said. 

Debris found included seats, 
life jackets, partially inflated life 
rafts passports, and some human 
remains, Larrabee said. 

The FBI will work closely 
with the NTSB to investigate the 
crash, Pierre Thomas, CNN 
Justice Correspondent, said. 

President Clinton and other 
officials said so far, there was no 
immediate indication of foul 


play. 


Armenia’s Prime Minister 


From news reports 


Five gunmen shot and killed 
eight members of Armenian par- 
liament Oct. 27, including the 
Prime Minister. 

Vazgen Sarkisian had just 
finished answering questions 
from members of Armenia's par- 
liament when the five men, wear- 
ing trenchcoats and carrying 
automatic rifles, rushed in and 
began shooting. 

After Sarkisian was killed, 
the gunmen turned on the audi- 
ence and continued shooting. 

Once the eight were killed, 


the gunmen barricaded approxi- 
mately 40 hostages in the build- 


ing, local police said, and 
demanded to see President 
Robert Kocharian. They said 


they wanted to broadcast a state- 
ment on national television. 

Nairi Unanian, ex-journalist 
and ultra-nationalist, led the gun- 
men in accusing Sarkisian and 
other leaders of destroying the 
economy and allowing corrup- 
tion to rot the government. 

The exact reasons for the 
killings have not yet been deter- 
mined. 
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Clare Boothe Luce Program will 
award four full-tuition scholarships 


By Michael Lombard 
Staff Writer 


Four St. Michael’s students 
will be awarded full-tuition 
scholarships for their junior and 
senior years, Buff Lindau, public 
relations director said. 

Award recipients of the esti- 
mated $26,000 will all be sopho- 
more female students majoring in 
math or science. 

The awards are part of the 
Clare Boothe Luce proeram of 
the Henry Luce Foundation of 
New York, which donated almost 
$224,000 to St. Michael’s to sup- 
port women’s pursuit of careers 
in math, science or engineering. 
The money will cover four stu- 
dents’ costs for tuition, room, 
board and fees, according to a 
public relations press release. 

The grant honors Clare 
Boothe Luce, a multi-career 
woman who excelled in journal- 
ism, politics, theater, and diplo- 
macy, Patricia Ryan, director for 
government, corporate and foun- 
dation relations at St. Michael’s, 
said. By her death in 1987, she 


was a national symbol of 
women’s acceptance and poten- 
tial, Ryan said. 


Clare Luce created the pro- 
gram to encourage women to 


enter, study, graduate from and 
teach in fields that women do not 


typically enter. These include 
physics, chemistry, biology, 


meteorology, engineering, com- 
puter science and mathematics. 


Rat lounge renovations create new look 


RAT 
cont. from cover 


“We’re going for the coffee- 
house look.” Artwork will add to 
the more intimate setting, Ohler 
said. 

REAL House — residents 
encourage members of the St. 
Michael’s community to con- 
tribute an original piece of art- 
work. 

“We are looking for tons of 
art to add some color to the Rat’s 
walls and give it a more cozy 
atmosphere,” sophomore Tara 
Fablo, a REAL House resident, 
said. 

Rat employees encourage 
students to visit and enjoy the 
new setting. 

“More people should be 
stopping by,’ junior Brian 


Nelson, a Rat employee said. 









Lounge Area 


Mon.-Fri., 7:30 a.m. to midnight Mon.-Fri., 2 p.m to 8 p.m. 
Sat. 6 p.m. to [1 p.m. Sat. Closed 


Sun. 12:30 p.m. to 10 p.m. 


Students can use either cash or dining dollars to purchase beverages. 


Sun. 6 p.m. to midnight 


Recognizing that many 
women today successfully 
entered the fields of medicine, 
law, business and the arts, Luce 
said she wanted to encourage 
women to master the fields where 
there have seemingly been obsta- 
cles in their advancement. The 
program excludes medical stu- 
dents, Lindau said. 

President vanderHeyden 
announced the grant May 27. 

“These awards will provide 
worthy and aspiring women stu- 
dents the means to emulate the 
high achievement of a feminist 
pioneer such as Mrs. Luce, while 
pursuing fields in which women 
are traditionally underrepresent- 
ed,” he said. 

In a letter to vanderHeyden, 
Henry Luce II, chairman and 
CEO: "of The Henry Luce 
Foundation, said, “We are proud 
and delighted that your institu- 
tion is one of our partners in this 
program to encourage women in 
science and engineering.” 

‘ Interested students can apply 
for the grant in spring 2000. 
Applicants must be female, have 
a 3.25 GPA or higher and main- 
tain it during the term of the 
award. They must also write an 
essay demonstrating potential, 
capability, interest and talent for 
achievement in the sciences after 
graduation. A letter of support 
from a St. Michael’s faculty 
member will also be evaluated, 
Ryan said. A Clare Boothe Luce 
scholarship committee, consist- 


ing of the associate dean, director 
of Financial Aid and three mem- 
bers of the science faculty, will 
evaluate the applications. 

Grant recipients may partici- 
pate in a student and faculty sum- 
mer research project between 
their junior and senior years, 
Lindau said. 

The scholarship program 
benefits the college in more ways 
than one, Lindau said. 

“It provides for additional 
scholarship money for students 
who fit the criteria of the grant. 
That frees up the money they 
may have been receiving from 
the school to go to other stu- 
dents,” she said. 

Junior biology _ student 
Nicole Napoli said “majoring in 
the sciences is intimidating for 
women when there’s all guys 
around. It’s easy to feel stupid.” 

Napoli was unsure whether 
the scholarship would attract 
more female students to the sci- 
ence majors, but said it was “a 
good thing for the girls who are 
already there.” 

The Clare Boothe Luce 
Scholarship program donates 
more than $16 million every 
year, Ryan said. Thirteen desig- 
nated institutions split $3 million 
every year, and invites other 
institutions, like St. Michael’s, to 
make proposals. 

“It’s very prestigious to 
receive the award. They gave us 
exactly what we asked for,” Ryan 
said. 
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The Rat student lounge is no longer just a place to play pool and watch 
television. Renovations made this year added more seating and the Rat 
now serves coffee, tea, and various fruit drinks and shakes for students. 


THE RAT 


Hours of Operation, 1999-2000 


Coffeeshop 























News 





How the ‘system’ work 


By Karen Pelkey 
News Editor 


Recent campus events, 
including an Oct. 15 sexual 
assault by a St. Michael's sopho- 
more who was recently arrested 
and suspended from the college, 
prompted administrators to make 
students aware of disciplinary 
procedures and safety precau- 
tions. 

In the event of unresolved 
campus crimes or trends of sim- 
ilar incidents, Security e-mails 
the entire campus community, 
Peter Soons, director of Security, 
said. 

"A 'Security Alert’ e-mail is 
a timely report to the St. 
Michael's community about 
crimes or trends that could poten- 
tially put the campus population 
at risk," Soons said. 

Soons cited the Sept. 21 inci- 
dent at the "loop," where a 
female St. Michael's student was 
attacked while jogging alone in 
the area. He saw this as one situ- 
ation the community needs to be 
aware of. 

Because the suspect has not 
been caught, there is a greater 
possibility a similar incident 
could happen again, he said. 

A Security Alert was not 
sent out about the alleged recent 


sexual assault because. the..case.. 


was reported, investigated and 
closed quickly without an imme- 
diate threat to the community, 
Soons said. 

President vanderHeyden 
sent an Oct. 16 e-mail to the 
entire community, stating there 
was a sexual assault on campus 
that "will become public." He 
could not be reached for com- 
ment. 

The e-mail also _ said 
vanderHeyden hoped "the com- 
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munity will be thoughtful and 
respectful of the sensitive nature 
of this matter." 

Administrators want stu- 
dents to know they have options 
when problems arise, Michael 
Samara, vice president of student 
affairs and dean of students, said. 

The college encourages stu- 
dent to student solutions as a first 
step with almost any conflict, he 
said. 

If that doesn't work, students 
can ask their RA on duty, who in 
turn can contact an RD, Campus 
Security, or local police, he said. 

"We always articulate that it 
is one option to bring in the local 
police," Samara said. 

Local police are always noti- 
fied about "crimes against per- 
son" that happen on campus, 
whether or not they have a sexu- 
al nature, Soons said. 

"That doesn't mean they'll 
respond, but we do refer a copy 
of the report to them," he said. 

Thefts over $500 or of serial- 
ized items such as computers or 
bicycles and any serious vandal- 
ism incidents are also reported to 
local police, he said. 

Though he declined to com- 
ment specifically on the sexual 
assault incident, Samara said 
administrators rely on the current 
student handbook and code of 


_conduct to discipline students 


appropriately. 

He pointed to Section F 
under the book's "Disciplinary 
Procedures" section, which said 
students charged with violating 
campus codes of conduct shall 
not have their status as students 
"altered...unless one's continued 
presence...on-campus might 
endanger his or her own safety or 
well-being, or that of other mem- 
bers of the College community. 

The President of the college 


will make the final determina- 
tion. 

The welfare of the students 
is important to Samara. 

"Every time we know a stu- 
dent is in trouble, we try to get 
involved and make a human 
judgement about that, and devel- 
op a course of action that would 
fairly address the aspects of that 
situation," Samara said. 

"We make judgements based 
on what we have and the sur- 
rounding circumstances," he 
said. 

The administration attempts 
to keep students updated regular- 
ly about campus crime, Samara 
said, citing last year's problem 
with homophobic comments on 
bulletin boards and dorm room 
doors. 

"If there's a_ teachable 
moment within the community, 
we work with different educa- 
tional efforts on campus to 
enlighten people's views about 
appreciation...and acting 
humanely," he said. 

The campus is as open as 
possible to The Defender and 
various media in the surrounding 
community, Samara said. 

Not allowing the media 
access to our campus is 
unhealthy, especially if it helps 


students cope with their anxieties 


and grief, he said. 


Any student questioned by: 


The Burlington Free Press or, 
Channel 5 News about the tragic 
car accident that left three St. 
Michael's students dead could 
have said, "No, thank-you and 
walked on," he said. 

"We could say we are private 
property and. 'Please, don't come 
on it,’ but we believe that free 
inquiry is important," Samara 
said. 


By April Patti 
News Editor 


The Stop Teen Alcohol Risk 
Team (START Team) has 
appeared on campus many 
Friday and Saturday nights this 
semester, issuing Breathalyzer 
tests and citations to many St. 
Michael’s students. 

The START Team recog- 
nizes the need in law enforce- 
ment to coordinate a cooperative 
and planned response to the 
demonstrated problem of alcohol 
abuse by the youth in Chittenden 
County, Burlington Police said. 

Three high profile motor 
vehicle accidents that occurred in 
the span of under two months a 
few years ago prompted the State 
Health Department to put out a 
challenge to Vermont Police to 
control the issue of teen drinking, 
Lt. Wallace Decker, of the 
Burlington Police Department, 
said. The response to this chal- 
lenge is the grant-funded START 
Team. 

"Vermont ranks number one 
in the nation for alcohol related 
deaths related to teens and we 
feel it important to lead the way 
for better communication, educa- 
tion and enforcement to address 
the issue," Burlington Police 
said. 

Every county in Vermont has 
some sort affiliation with the pro- 
gram, but how involved they are 
has to do with their personnel 
resources and publicity, Decker 
said. Chittenden is very active, 
especially during targeted times 
of year centering around school 
activities, he said. 

The START Team has been 
active since the spring and is 
made up of off-duty police offi- 
cers. Their departments provide 
them with cars. The state grant 
money pays the police officers 


S START Team visits SMC 


for their services, Decker said. 

While the START Team 
does come to campus when it is 
necessary, that was not the origi- 
nal focus. 

_ "We are not really targeting 
colleges. The program was 
designed more for high schools," 
Decker said. 

"But because a certain per- 
centage of college age students 
can acquire alcohol, they mix in 
with high school students," he 
said. 

"All those who furnish alco- 
hol to minors and host underage 
parties will be vigorously target- 
ed in our_ investigations," 


’ Burlington Police said. 


"As a whole, we usually 
don't go to college dorms or par- 
ties. The big thing is the safety 
and mobility issue; we want to 
limit the risk factor," Decker 
said. 

Drinking and driving is less © 
of a problem for college students 
because people generally don't 
have to drive. In high school 
underage drinkers have to find 
secluded areas and then drive 
home, Decker said. 

The ideal situation is where- 
by on any given weekend, youths 
and underage drinkers will even- 
tually come to know and fear that 
the START team is in town, 
Burlington Police said. 

~The program also pushes — 
"emphasis on zero tolerance,” 
Decker said. oe gas 

This means that the under- 
age drinkers may be given a civil 
ticket, a criminal citation, they 
may be taken to detox, or their 
parents may be called. The team 
insists on making "some type of 
effort," Decker said. 

The team also meets with 
Act I to discuss preventative 
measures. Decker said "there is a 
social-civic responsibility." 


Heating problems duly addressed by Physical Plant 


By Adam Lanthier 
Staff Writer 


Despite conflicting com- 
plaints from students of too much 
or too little heat in their rooms, 
St. Michael's makes a daily effort 
to provide adequate heating solu- 
tions for all residents, Director of 
Physical Plant Tim Pedrotty said. 

"You can't imagine how frus- 
trating it is for a student to go 
through the night without heat. 
However, it doesn't happen 
often," Pedrotty said. 

A computer system monitors 
heat on the St. Michael’s campus 
by recording temperature 
changes within every building on 
campus. 

When temperatures inside a 
residence area move above or 
below normal, the computer 
notes this and makes minor cor- 
rections in heat circulation. 

When temperatures reach 
extreme highs or lows, an engi- 
neer evaluates the situation. 

"We don't just trust what the 
computer says," Pedrotty said. 

Dave Cutler, a college engi- 
neer with access to the computer 


system, changes temperatures 
within residences according to 
his professional judgment. 

"We're always shooting for 
keeping it around 72 degrees. I'd 
rather see them at 70 degrees, 
which means we're saving 
money," Cutler said. 

Based on Pedrotty’s figures, 
St. Michael's spent $229,166 on 
gas bills last year, and $57,785 on 
oil fuel. 

To save money, college pur- 
chases the electricity to charge its 
hot water heaters from Green 
Mountain Power at night because 
the rates decrease by half from 8 
cents per kilowatt to 4 cents per 
kilowatt. The total spent on elec- 
tricity last year was $897,740. 

Since the cheapest rates are 
at night, Physical Plant urges stu- 
dents to turn on their heaters at 
night in an effort to save the 
school on. heating expenses. 

"It costs $50 to turn on the 
heat for an individual townhouse 
during the day. But we really 
can't do that with our mechanical 
system, so we have to heat all six 
townhouses in the unit at a cost of 
$300," Cutler said. 


Autumn is a_ transitional 
period for heating, Pedrotty said. 
During the winter, 
heaters will be charged for six to 
eight hours per night, while this 


September Physical Plant 
charged the heaters for two hours 
per night. 


Physical Plant increased this 
charge time to three hours per 
night Oct. 7, in response to a sud- 
den drop in outside temperatures. 

"In Founder's Hall, we're not 
allowed to open our windows 
during the winter," sophomore 
Megan Butts said. 

"It'll freeze the pipes, and 
we're responsible for the condi- 
tion of the room below us, in the 
event that the pipes burst. If it 
gets too hot, we can turn off the 
heaters, but we still can't open the 
windows," she said. 

While each townhouse has 
its own thermostat, the four dor- 
mitories in the quad are heated 
according to the temperature 
within specific rooms. 

These rooms contain heat- 
ing controls that raise or lower 
temperatures for all the rooms on 
its side of the wing in response to 


the - 


the temperature in the room. 

There are four heating con- 
trols on each floor of quad dormi- 
tories. 

“Students either know that 
the control is there and they play 
games with it, or they don't and 
there are consequences," 
Pedrotty said. 

“Individual controls in the 
rooms would be too expensive 
for the school to maintain. The 
more zones you have, the more 
expensive it is to regulate them," 
Pedrotty said. 

Freshman Carrie Swift lives 


on the third floor of Ryan Hall in _ 





Photo by Jen Calkins 
Each townhouse on campus has its own thermostat while the heating in 
the quad is controlled within specific rooms. 


one of the rooms with a heating 
control. 

"I never actually do anything 
about it," Swift said. 

"I think it's always hot, and I 
always keep my window open at 
night. I don't do anything about 
it, but I know I have the power," 
Swift said. 

"It's more often than not a 
human problem than a mechani- 
cal one," Cutler said. 

"Often students let the heat 
out, but there's no more heat 
coming back in. We encourage 
them to leave it at one tempera- 


ture," he said. jee i ela easily 





-~News 





By Sue Cristoferi 
Staff Writer 


St. Michael's prospective 
students and their families are 
among the readers and viewers of 
news reports about recent crime 
activity on campus. 

"News has a different impact 
on everyone," Edward Mahoney, 
associate dean said. "It may or 
may not influence the decisions 
they [students] make." 

Many newspapers, including 
the Boston Globe, published an 
article about the sexual assault 
charges against sophomore 
Charles Sullivan Sweeney. 

"A couple of parents who 
read the news called the office 
with their concerns,” Jerry 
Flanagan, assistant vice president 
of Admissions and Enrollment 
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Students voice reactions to recent campus crime 


St. Michael's students say campus safety is important in deciding which college to attend 


Management said. 

Flanagan informed the con- 
cerned parents of school safety 
procedures, including 24 hour 
security, a well-lit campus and a 
walking escort service. 

"We do our best, but there 
are no guarantees because we 
cannot control the choices and 
behaviors of everyone," Flanagan 
said. "It is unfortunate that an 
individual's choice to commit a 
crime reflects on the whole 
school." 

High school students consid- 
er factors such as location, size, 
academics, sports, cost and the 
safety of a campus when they 
choose a college. 

"Safety is certainly a concern 
of prospective students and their 
families," Flanagan said. "We 
are often asked, 'How safe is your 
campus?" 


Some students said they 
chose St. Michael's because of 


“Our location has lulled 
us into a false sense of 
security.” 

Jerry Flanagan, vice presi- 
dent of Admissions and 
Enrollment Management 


the location. 


"My parents wanted me to 
go to UMass Amherst because it 
was less expensive but I chose to 
come here because I considered 
Vermont to be comparably safer," 
freshman Sarah Cotter said. 

"If these incidents had 
occurred when I was making my 
decision, I may have chosen dif- 
ferently,” she said. 

Some students said safety 
was not a concern when they 


applied to college. 

"I did not investigate the 
safety of St. Michael's before I 
decided to come here, it was not a 
priority of mine," sophomore 
Drew Esce said. 

"But if people were pulling 
out guns and shooting people like 
they did at Columbine High 
School, I would have thought 
twice before applying,” he said. 

Prospective student Brian 
McIntosh, a senior at Needham 
High School in Massachusetts, 
said the recent crime will not 
affect his college decision. 

"I have visited St. Michael's 
and I consider it to be a relatively 
safe campus," McIntosh said. 

"Crime will arise on all cam- 
puses and no one is immune to 
it." 

McIntosh said he will still 
apply for admission. 


St. Michael's competes with 
many schools located in urban 
areas where there is a higher 
crime rate, Flanagan said. 

He said most students over- 
look the possibility of crime 
occurring at St. Michael's 
because Vermont has a lower 
crime rate. 

"Our location has lulled us 
into a false sense of security," 
Flanagan said. 

Flanagan said the crimes 
may serve as a learning experi- 
ence for students at St. Michael's. 

"If any good can come out of 
these awful incidents, it is that we 
have become more aware of our 
surroundings," Flanagan said. 

People are acting, he said. 

"More people are taking pre- 
cautions by locking their doors 
and not walking alone at night or 
in secluded areas.” 


St. Michael’s Fire and Rescue holds first Harvest Fest 


Abandoned north campus chapel becomes scary haunted spook house 


By Samantha Brown 
Staff Writer 


If the chapel on north cam- 
pus wasn't scary enough on its 
_ own, it became frightening when 


_ students transformed it into a 


house of horrors as part of the St. 
Michael's Fire and Rescue 
Squad's Harvest Fest celebration. 
The first Harvest Fest was 
Saturday from 10 a.m. to 11 p.m. 
in the St. Michael's Fire Station, 
to raise money for both squads. 
"We're always looking for 
fundraising ideas," rescue mem- 
ber Heather Bramwell said. 
Activities included a conces- 
sions stand and vendors from the 
area, Halloween balloons, a raffle 
and various games for the chil- 
dren. 
Champ, the mascot for the 
Vermont Expos, attended and 
signed autographs. The fire 


engines and ambulance also 
opened for exploration. 

The haunted chapel opened 
at 5:30 p.m. for those who dared 
to enter. 

Even before the haunted 
chapel opened, there. were eerie 
stories to be told. 

Fire Lt. Jesse Dobiecki was 
in the chapel alone while prepar- 
ing for the event. 

"When I'm up here alone, 
it's scary as hell," he said. 

He and other members of the 
squads were always catching 
glimpses of movement out of the 
corners of their eyes. 

Dobiecki even went as far as 
having a baseball bat on hand. 

"I really didn't know what 
I'd do with a baseball bat, but it 
made me feel better," he said. 

The haunted house had two 
different stories it followed, one 
for the kids, another for adults. 


Open till 2am 
Sundays till Midnight 


658-NEWW (63993) 


505 Riverside Ave., Burlington 
DELIVERY AVAILABLE 


(10.00 min. order) 
WINGS °¢ SUBS * SALADS 


DINNERS °* 


BENGJERRY'’S ICE CREAM 


Full Menu In Phone Book 


* VERMONSTER SPECIAL * 
2 dozen wings, Choice of large curly fries, seasoned 
potato wedges or steakfries & two sodas 
* NEW ENGLANDER °* 


4 mozzarella sticks, 2 chicken tenders and 6 onion rings, served 
on a bed of frics with your choice of Honey BBQ or Marinara. 





The kids received candy at 
the end of their tour by the ghouls 
and corpses to create a "happy 
ending" feeling so they might 
sleep at night. 


The Harvest Fest gave the. 


squad members a chance to make 
a difference to the children in the 
community. 

"I think it shows what Fire 
and Rescue is all about. How 
we're all working at improving 
the quality of people's lives as 
well as saving them,” fire squad 
member Larry Baldino said. 

He said kids were the main 
focus, and “making the kids 
happy makes us happy,” he said. 

All proceeds received at the 
event will go towards a new fire 
engine for the department. The 
department also plans to con- 
struct a new building so both Fire 
and Rescue squads can work out 
of the same one. 


MANAGEMENT TRAINEES 
Our employees 

say itbest.. 
“We're a Great & 
Place to Work” 


It's plain business sense that satisfied employees 
make satisfied customers. That's why at Enterprise 
Rent-A-Car we do everything we can to make 


working here an upbeat, rewarding experience. 
And now we've been rewarded in tum by our 
employees, who have put us on Fortune 


Magazine's “Top 1 errant Kk: 


Here are a few reasons why: 
@ Comprehensive, hands-on training 
lM Competitive starting salary pins 
incentives 


Bi Explosive 25% a year growth rate 
B Excellent benefits including 401K 
and Profit Sharing 
B 100% promotion from within 
We provide an atmosphere of unlimited potential, 


where entrepreneurial college grads can move for- 
wand faster. So instead of taking a dead-end job, use 
your head and call Enterprise. And find out for 
yourself why cur employees are so happy. 


Use Your Head. Join Enterprise. 


Visit us ON-CAMPUS Nov 9TH 

5 HE CAREER 
CENTER FOR MORE INFO. 

Send or fax resume to HR Recruiting Dept: 


518-383-7953 
Apply online at: www.erac.com 


4 800 rent-a-cal 
Pick Enterprise. We'll pick you up" 
460 21st Century Park Road 


Clifton Park, NY 12065 
Equal Opportunity Employer 
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The haunted chapel on north campus, sponsored by St. Michael’s Fire 
and Rescue, opened for local community kids and adults Saturday. 


Conference to be held on 
First Amendment rights 


From the Vermont Press 
Association 


A conference about stu- 
dents’ First Amendment rights 
will be held Saturday in the 
McCarthy Arts Center. 

The half-day conference, 
called “A  Student’s First 
Amendment Rights: Fact or 
Fiction,” begins at 9:30 a.m. and 
lasts through noon. ‘The St. 
Michael’s journalism and mass 
communications department will 
host the event. 

St. Michael’s invited area 
college and high school students 
who work for school media pub- 
lications to hear Mark Goodman, 
director of the Student Law Press 
Center in Arlington, Va. speak 
about the facts and myths sur- 
rounding students’ First 
Amendment rights. 


The conference will also 
provide information for school 
administrators regarding changes 
to the Higher Education Act. 

These changes allow the 
public to get additional informa- 
tion about campus crime, student 
discipline, and spending for ath- 
letics, among other things. 

After Goodman’s talk, a 
panel of high school, college, and 
public officials will address their 
compliance with the revised 
Higher Education Act and other 
laws to ensure the public is prop- 
erly informed about its rights and 
what information is available to 
them. The panel will also con- 
sider students in its discussion. 

To pre-register for the event 
or to receive more information, 
contact Michael Donoghue at 
654-2442 or by e-mail at 
mdonoghue @smcvt.edu 
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Editorial 
The role of a newspaper 


The role of any newspaper, including one that is student-run, is to 
present information objectively, professionally, and ethically. That is 
our mission, period. 

That said, the degree of sensitivity a newspaper expresses in com- 
plex and personal articles is always a judgment call. 

In a crime story, the reporter must present both sides without con- 
victing the defendant, who is innocent until proven guilty. The 
reporter’s duties are to tell the reader what appeared in the police 
reports and what happened in court. 

The letter to the editor published on this page objects to our cov- 
erage last week of the student accused of sexual assault on campus. 
That suggests to us that at least some of our readers are talking about 
our coverage and the choices we made in reporting the story. 

We make some of our news decisions bases on research and our 
consideration of the issues confronting college students all over the 
country. That was certainly the case last week. 

As we prepared to write the story we spent some time research- 
ing sexual assault statistics. Here’s what we learned: 

A survey of 6,159 college students enrolled at 32 institutions in 
the U.S. found that: 

-- 54 percent of the women surveyed had been the victims of 
some form of sexual abuse; 

-- more than one in four college-aged women had been the victim 
of rape or attempted rape; 

-- 57 percent of the assaults occurred on dates; 

-- 73 percent of the assailants and 55 percent of the victims had 
used alcohol or other drugs prior to the assault; and 

-- 42 percent of the victims told no one. 

In order to get accurate information about the assault, our 
reporters also spent the day in court listening to the arraignment, 
attended a press conference with the investigating officer, and read 
through the affidavit multiple times. We didn't share all eight pages 
with our readers, there was a lot of graphic detail we didn’t choose to 
print. 

But we believe it does matter the doors were unlocked. Security 


is constantly telling people it is essential to lock doors in order to pro- 


tect themselves. 

And we chose to run Charles Sullivan Sweeney’s photo because 
there are more than 2,000 graduate and undergraduate students at the 
college who wanted to know who the student was. 

And while we agree with the writer that no does mean no, regard- 
less of whether someone has been drinking, we reported that both the 
defendant and the plaintiff had been drinking the night of the assault 
because it was a relevant factor in the sequence of events as they were 
reported to police. 

In cases such as this, it is extremely difficult to protect the digni- 
ty and the privacy of both parties involved since the subject matter is 
sensitive and the evidence is public information. 

But the decisions we made didn't come rashly or without proper 
consideration of all possible outcomes. 

In other words, we were careful. We did our homework. We 
checked our facts, and we reported them objectively. We think the 
story was fair and accurate, and we’re satisfied with the process that 
produced it. 

A journalist doesn’t enjoy the luxury of a private mistake. When 
we err, our readers know it -- and they let us know. We send out week- 
ly accuracy questionnaires each week to news sources and we run cor- 
rections to acknowledge our mistakes -- because accuracy does mat- 
ter. 

As much to us as to our readers. 


Danielle Bergeron 
Executive Editor 


The Defender Mission Statement — 


As the editorial staff of The Defender, the seident-run newspaper 
at St. Michael's College, we strive to accurately, professionally and 
ethically report the news affecting the lives of students in 1 the ¢ com- 
munity. 

The decisions we make with regard to content and syle are our 
own, and are influenced only by our goal of both informing and enter- 
taining our readers. 

We believe in the freedom of expression. We encourage our 
readers to express their views and opinions at any time. 

The Defender publishes letters to the editor in response to arti- 
cles that have been printed in the paper and issues that have come 
up on campus. The Defender will not publish anonymous letters. 
Letters should contain a person’s full name and a telephone number. 

Letters will be edited only for grammar, spelling, and good 
taste. The Editorial Staff cannot guarantee that letters will be pub-- 
lished. All letters are due Friday at 4 p.m. Drop them off in box 
275 or e-mail defender@smevt.edu. 





Security officer responds and clarifies parking issues 


Dear Editor: 


Having read last week’s edi- 
tion of your fine paper (Oct. 27 
issue), I feel compelled to 
respond to a few items I saw in 
the editorial. 

While I doubt that any of 
these issues will be “set straight,” 
I hope that my two cents will 
clarify your readers’ perceptions 
of what goes on down here at 
Ryan Hall 088. 

Campus parking enforce- 
ment (posting signs and ticket- 
ing) is a process that is mandated 
by our “customers.” Physical 
Plant has its needs (snow 
removal, loading zones, dump- 
ster access, etc.) 

Fire and Rescue emergency 

access is assessed and planned 
for in posting as well. 
The Administration has parking 
requirements for staff and faculty 
(those yellow line reserved park- 
ing spaces). 

Finally the SA is one of our 
customers and of late has been 
very vocal about suggesting 
changes in parking policy and 
enforcement. 

This SA is your elected rep- 
resentative body, and, as men- 
tioned in your paper, has mandat- 


ed stricter enforcement of the 
parking regulations as a way to 
actually improve the parking sit- 
uation. 

The Security Department 
and the ticketing process itself 
are only carrying out a procedure 
that has been approved and man- 
dated by the SA and the College. 

This leads us to one of the 
complaints the “random” ticket- 
ing. 

In your front page article, 
one student even mentions 
receiving a ticket after only six 
minutes. 

I certainly regret that any 
students feel that the ticketing at 
the rotunda is inconsistent. 

I cannot speak for the other 
officers, but for my own ticketing 
in the rotunda I am careful to 
make a survey of the license 
plates of the vehicles and to doc- 
ument the time. 

I do not issue a ticket if I am 
not sure that the vehicle in ques- 
tion has been parked for 20, 30, 
40 minutes (some almost two 
hours). 

And again, I ticket here by 
mandate- the SA has asked for 
increased enforcement in this 
area to help keep it open for those 
who truly have a short errand on 


main campus. 

I suspect that our ticketing 
would appear less “random” if it 
were done morning and after- 
noon, everyday, all day. 

Unfortunately (or fortunate- 
ly, as your view may be), we sim- 
ply do not have the personnel to 
serve your other needs and sill 
ticket every area of campus every 
day. I make it my goal 
(directed by our mandate) to tick- 
et the rotunda at least once a day, 
but I am afraid that I do not even 
make that simple requirement 
every day shift I work, due to 
answering complaints and com- 
pleting service requests. 

As to the student who 
received a ticket for parking in 
the rotunda from 8:24 a.m. to 
8:30 a.m. 

I expect that this student was 
parked in a loading, service, or 
fire lane (yellow curbing and 
posted signs) within the rotunda 
area. 

If this was not the case, then 
I expect that the ticket will never 
be charged to the account or will 
be thrown out on appear, as 
would be appropriate. 


Jim Mossman 
security officer 


Student responds to possible financial aid cuts by Congress _ 


To the Editor: 


I am writing in regards to the 
article in the Oct. 20 Defender by 
staff writer Victoria Welch. 

As a student here at St. 
Michael's who relies on financial 
aid to pay almost all of my 
tuition, I am concerned about 
these possible plans by Congress 
to cut federal financial aid. 

How can Scott Miller from 
the Financial Aid Office say that 
our need is not as significant as 
other institutions when 77 per- 
cent of the students here receive 
aid, and 95 percent of that is need 
based? 

Another thing that worries 
me is the ambiguity that sur- 
rounds the information in the 
article. 


The administration has not 
examined the topic in depth due 
to limited information and every- 
thing being "very open ended." 

The administrators owe it to 
that 77 percent of the student 
body to examine the issue and get 
back to us about how it will affect 
us individuality. 

Will the changes in funds 
possibly come next year? In two 
years? I am sure everyone would 
love to know how soon we 
should start worrying about this 
possible problem. 

I went to the Student Aid 
Alliance web site (www.studen- 
taidalliance.com) and it said that 
there have been over 2,000 calls 
and over 4,000 e-mails to 
Congress to urge increases in stu- 
dent financial aid. 


The Senate just passed a bill - 


that will raise the financial aid by 
$250 million, but both the House 
and the President must now 
approve it. 

Two ways to contact 
Congress and urge them to con- 
tinue to increase financial aid are 
to call this toll free number 1- 
800-574-4AID, or go to 
www.capweb.net/saa/contact.mo 
rph and fill out the letter to e-mail 
to Congress. 

We must all do our part to 
guarantee that everyone has a 
chance to continue with their 
education, no matter what their 
financial status. 


Austin Hendrix 
Junior 


Students objects to sexual assault article 


Dear Editor, 

I found your article, "Student 
pleads innocent..." (Oct. 20 
issue) problematic in several 
ways. I do think that an article 
discussing sexual assault in a 
more sensitive way should have 
been offered. 

The Defender is in no way 
obliged to keep up with the sen- 
sationalism of other papers. 

Your front-page article with 
photo (sketch in your own jail 
cell bars) should not have 
appeared until there is a convic- 
tion. 

On the chance that he is 
found innocent his life at St. 
Michael's is ruined due in large 
part to your article. 


My larger objection, howev- 
er, is the treatment of the sur- 
vivor. Why didn't the article tell 
us what she was wearing? 
(Sarcasm) Was it a "provocative" 
mini skirt or a pair of tight "invit- 
ing" Italian jeans? 

For those of you who never 
heard, a foolish Italian court 
decided a rape survivor had to be 
lying because her jeans were so 
tight she must have consented 
and helped remove them. 

The article tells us the sur- 
vivor had "six to eight shots of 
vodka." It wouldn't have mat- 
tered if she had 20, Vermont law 
tells us. 

It also doesn't matter that she 
left the door unlocked. It matters 


that she said stop. 

The Defender sets a tone 
across campus of blaming the 
survivor by adding these details, 
as if she asked for it. 

I think an article discussing 
the laws pertaining to rape, edu- 
cating both men and women 
about what exactly it is (I was 
shocked by varying definitions I 
heard), encouraging survivors to 
come forward, and providing stu- 
dents with resources on and off 
campus would have been far 
more appropriate. 


Andrea Henchey 
Junior 


- 
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Spread the Word! 
We're Hiring! 


If you have a can-do attiLude, a great rapport 
with peoyle and the degre to be part of a 
warning Leain, you should apply to Brssegger's 
Bagel Bakery in Ba titapton. 


Counter Help 


full time & part time jobs 







"80% meal discount 









No experience needed) sk 






we will train ° Medical/Dental/Life 
* No late nights/lexible Insurance & 401 K for 
hours siigibie employees 







Please apply in person & ask for Mike 





Soha Sepcrivly 
Rao 





93 sche St. Burlington 


Mr. Reggie’s Hair Salon 





Special for Saint Michael’s Students 





Male or Female haircut only $8.50 






Open Tuesday to Saturday 10:00 - 7:00 
aw mh an apoeaeat or es geiee 









ry Peat! St. 
Essex Junction 05452 
(802) 879-1919 








660-2088 
8O's Night 
WITH DS FROSTEE 


Hip Hop Party 
WITH THE ILLUSTRIOUS MMELISSA 
Liquid 


House Music All Night! 












Tu esday 
9pm-2am 









Wednesday 
9pm-2am 






Thursday 
9pm-2am 














DJ CRAIG MITCHELL ANDO SPECIAL GUESTS. 








Friday 


9pm-3am 


ORDY 
Hip-Hop/House party 







ROBBIE J. & DJ FROSTEE 
HiP-HGP PARTY 


Hip-Hop and R&B 








SaTuRdAY _ ; 


9pm-3am 







DJ SPIN & OS IRIE 








Call for upcoming events and to book 
College parties at the hottest 
Dance club in Burlington! 







Always accepting applications. 
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place to pray 


Muslims at St. Michael’s have a way to meet and worship 


By Jen Calkins 
Staff Writer 


Jahongir Gaybullaev, a School of International 
Studies (SIS) student from Uzbekistan, was faced 
with a somewhat unique problem when he arrived 
at St. Michael's in the fall of 1998. He had nowhere 
to pray and practice his religion. Gaybullaev is a 
Muslim. 

The Islamic Society recently purchased proper- 
ty located at 73 Hegeman Ave., on Fort Ethan 
Allen, which is down the street from St. Michael's 
north campus. Now, society members have a per- 
manent place to gather for prayer and services. 

Islam is the second most popular religion in the 
world. The 1997 World Almanac said Islam has 1.1 
billion followers worldwide, meaning 20 percent of 
the world's population is Muslim. 

Islam was founded in 622 CE by Mohammed 
the Prophet in Medina. A Muslim's duty to Allah, or 
"The One True God," is based on five pillars: recit- 
ing the shahadah, or creed, at least once in a per- 
son's lifetime; performing the salat (prayer) several 
times a day; donating money to charity through 
zakat, which is a 2.5 percent charity tax; fasting 
during the holy month of Ramadan; and making a 
pilgrimage, or hajj, to Mecca if that trip is econom- 
ically and physically possible. 

Islam is similar to Christianity in several ways. 
Muslims believe many important figures in 
Christianity are prophets, including Abraham, 


Moses and Jesus. Muslims and Christians both = 


believe that Jesus' birth was miraculous and that he 
healed people while on earth. — 

However, Muslims don't believe in original sin. 
They also don't believe that Jesus was resurrected, 
or that eternal salvation depends on the belief that 
he rose from the dead. 

Richard Gamache, the associate dean of SIS, 
estimated that there are eleven Islamic students on 
campus, including eight from Saudi Arabia, two 
from Uzbekistan, and one from Turkey. 

Gaybullaev met another Muslim man who was 
working in Alliot soon after he arrived in the U.S., 
and the man told him about monthly gatherings held 
by the Islamic Society of Vermont. The society was 
meeting temporarily in the International Commons 
building, located in the 400s townhouse complex, 
until they could find and purchase a building for a 
more suitable meeting place. 

Gaybullaev usually goes to the Islamic 
Society daily, for prayer in the morning, at sun- 
down, and in the evening. 

"There are gatherings there everyday. People 
eat, drink, talk, and pray," he said. 

The majority of the members of the Islamic 
Society are refugees from Bosnia. 

"There are more than 200 Bosnian families, but 
there are also members from Saudi Arabia, 
Pakistan, India and some African countries like 
Morocco," Gaybullaev said. 

Now that the Islamic Society has a place of its 
own, its members no longer meet in International 
Commons. 

Gaybullaev said membership at the Islamic 
Society of Vermont is not large. 

"About three to five people gather daily to pray, 
but more people come on Friday." 





Photo by Jen Calkins 


The Muslim mosque is located on Hegeman Avenue 
on north campus. Services are held daily. ~~~ ~ -~- 








Photo by Jen Calkins 


Graduate student and Muslim Essam ElI-Najjir still 
feels close to his religion at St. Michael’s, even 
though he doesn’t regularly practice it 


Friday for Muslims is equivalent to Sunday for 
Catholics. Most of the community gathers together 
at noon on Friday for weekly prayer. ; 

Gaybullaev said the Friday gathering is open to 
people of all faiths. He is interested in starting an 
Islamic Society here at St. Michael's, which would 
be similar to ones at Middlebury College and at 
Norwich University. 

Essam El-Najjar is enrolled in the teaching 
english as a second language (TESL) program at St. 
Michael's. He is originally from Palestine, but came 
to America from Switzerland in May. 

El-Najjar does not go to the mosque to pray 
regularly, but he feels a strong connection to being 
Muslim. 

"I don't deny my religion," he said. 

Michael Cronogue, SSE, said he supports stu- 
dents of different religions on campus. 

"We strongly encourage students, faculty, and 
staff to develop an understanding and appreciation 
of their faith traditions. Religious studies offers 
many and varied courses in world religions,” he 
said. 

Mahmoud Arani, director of graduate and pro- 
fessional programs at St. Michael's, is a Muslim 
from Iran. He said he’s enjoyed his time teaching at 
St. Michael's immensely, and believes the fact that 
the college is religious is an asset to members of all 
faiths. 

"The sense of spirituality on campus is good 
because it creates a healthy and safe context for 
education," he said. "The school makes many peo- 
ple comfortable because of its religious tradition." 

Although he does not have time to attend serv- 
ices, Arani is glad that the mosque is located so 
close to campus and is an available resource for 
Muslim students on campus 

He remembered a time when a group of Arab 
students had no place to pray together during the 
holy month of Ramadan, and a classroom was set 
up for them for this purpose. He said now that the 
Islamic Society is right up the street, there will be 
no need for this. 

Arani would like to see more international stu- 
dents from all around the globe come to St. 
Michael's, including students from the Middle East. 

"Diversity is part of the mission of this college. 
We need to take into account racial, gender, and 
religious diversity," he said. 

"Our job is not just to teach subject matter. It is 
to help to produce better human beings," Arani said. 
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Why junior Ben Schersten prefers an alternative way of getting around 


By Johanna Molnar 
Staff Writer 


He usually travels about four 
feet above the ground. Most stu- 
dents have seen him at least 
once. He is not in the circus, a 
magician or on TV. He goes to 
class, the library, the gym and 
even Alliot. He is not anyone or 
anything out of the ordinary, 
except he had a little extra time 
this past summer and a goal. His 
name is Ben Schersten and he 
rides the unicycle. 

When plans did not work out 
the way he expected, Schersten, a 
junior, found himself with a little 
extra time this summer. Instead 
of sitting in front of the television 
or cleaning out the garage, he 
decided to do something differ- 
ent. 

"My dad has been riding 
ever since I can remember, so I 
just made it one of my projects 
for the summer," Schersten said. 

So, he bought a unicycle at a 
bike shop for a $100 and went to 
work. 

He taught himself and said it 
took about five hours in one 
week to learn. He started out in 
his backyard on the grass and 
moved to smoother surfaces like 
pavement. 

"Once you get up and shoot 
for one revolution, then you 
shoot for two and three," he said. 

Schersten said the hardest 
part of learning to ride the unicy- 
cle is how to get up onto it. Most 
people try to get up on a unicycle 
like they do a bike, putting their 
feet on the pedals and trying to 
move forward, but that only 
brings the unicycle farther away 
from your body. The difference is 
you have to put your feet on the 
pedals and bring them back- 
wards, the opposite from a bike. 
This way the unicycle is brought 
towards your body and up under 


you. 

"I was lucky; I learned that 
part from watching my father," 
Schersten said. 

After being able to travel the 
entire distance of his backyard, 
Schersten moved out to the pave- 
ment. Since he started on the 
grass, which is hard to ride on, 
Schersten said riding on the 
pavement was nothing. 

"You can go about 10 times 
farther on the pavement than you 
can on the grass," he said. Once 
he was off the grass, he just went 
to an empty parking lot and rode. 

Although he has the riding 
part down, there are still some 
things he is working on. Riding 
with a backpack is one of them. 

Your center of gravity is very 
important to riding, Schersten 
said. There is a tendency to lean 
forward, which puts stress on the 
legs and is considered to be bad 
form. There should be a straight 
line from the back down the post 
of the unicycle. But when there 
is a backpack on, it throws off a 
person's center of gravity. 

"I would like to get to the 
point where I am comfortably 
doing more tricks, right now I am 
still working on the library 
steps," he said. 

"It all comes down to having 
fun. If it wasn't fun, I wouldn't be 
riding it to class," he said. 

"This is definitely something 
Ben would do. Ben likes to 
express himself, and this is what 
he is doing," sophomore Dave 
Soules said. 

"There is a certain respect 
for someone on a unicycle. It is 
different than a skateboard or a 
bike, people take a _ look," 


Schersten said. 

"He likes to have unique- 
ness, do something different," 
Soules said. 

Between school, cross coun- 
try skiing and running and winter 














SPRING BREAK! 


Cancun, Bahamas, Jamaica, Florida & South 
Padre 


Call USA Spring Break for a free brochure 
and rates and ask how you can EAT, DRINK & 
TRAVEL FOR FREE! 


1-888-777-4642 
www.usaspringbreak.com 







coming, there isn't a lot of time 
for Schersten to keep working on 
the unicycle. But he will contin- 
ue to do it when he can. 

"Hey, it is a lot safer than a 
bike; no matter what way I fall, I 
always have two feet below me," 
he said. 


Learn how to ride 
a unicycle: 












Get two friends to stand on 
either side of you and get up on 
the unicycle with your arms 

around their shoulders. 









Sit up straight; look straight 
ahead; weight on seat, not on 
pedals. Rock the pedals to get a 
sense of balance. Get the pedals 
level; this is when you are in 
control. 


friend, but let 20 as much as 
you can.) 


Information taken from 
www.unicycle.org 


St. Michael’s 
Coffeehouse 
presents 





Tonight 
8-10 p.m. 
Alliot lobby 
Free coffee & 
cookies 





Photo by Jen | 
Schersten said it took about five hours to learn how to ride the unicycle. 
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Cast prepares for opening night 


The fall production of Bacchae to run_from Nov. 4 to 6, Nov. 10 to 13 








Photos by Jen Calkins except for top right, taken by Christine Plunkett 
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Wednesday, Nov. 3 


"The Spiritual Foundations for 
Democratic Reforms in Russia" lectured 
by Alexei Bodrov and Anton Pospelov at 
3 p.m. in St. Ed’s Farrell Room, for more 
information call 2535. 


A Spanish Mass in the St. Michael's 
Chapel at 8 p.m., for more information 
call 2535. 


Thursday, Nov. 4 


Resume Workshop in Alliot Vermont 
Room from 4:30-5:30 p.m., for more 
information call the Student Resource 
Center at 2547. 


Thursday, Nov. 4 through 
Saturday, Nov. 6 


"The Bacchae of Euripedes," a Greek 
tragedy performed in English, at the 
McCarthy Arts Center at 8 pm. This 
event is free and open to the public. 
Tickets are available at the door on a first- 
come, first-serve basis, for more informa- 
tion call 2535. 


Monday, Nov. 8 


Resume Workshop in Alliot Vermont 
Room from 12-1 p.m., for more informa- 
tion call the Student Resource Center at 
2547. 


"What are Hot Potatoes?” A workshop 
with Lori Williams about How Potatoes 
software, six programs that allow you to 
create web-based exercises using 
JavaScript templates. This will be held 
from 3-4 p.m., LLRC, St. Ed's 215, to 
register e-mail mscoville@smcvt.edu, or 
call 2410. 


Tuesday, Nov. 9 


Year of Service Opportunities, a presenta- 
tion held from 8-9 p.m. in Alliot Vermont 
Room. For more information call the 
Student Resource Center at 2547. 


"The Secret Lives of Girls: Hidden 
Pleasure, Secret Harm, Private Guilt," a 
lecture by Sharon Lamb, a clinical psy- 
chologist, author and professor of psy- 
chology at St. Michael's. This lecture is to 
begin at noon in St. Ed's Room 102, call 
2535 for more information. 





Lectures 


Wednesday, Nov. 3 


"American Art: Nature, Identity, Gender," 
by Amy Werbel, an assistant professor of 
fine arts at St. Michael's. This event will 
begin at 12:15 p.m. and will be held at the 
Fleming Museum on UVM campus. The 
cost is $3, for more information call 656- 
0750. 


Thursday, Nov. 4 


"In the Trickster's Web: American Indians 
and the politics of Visual Representation" 
by Harold Prins, professor of anthropolo- 
gy at Kansas State University. The event 
will begin at 5 p.m. and will be held at the 
Fleming Museum. The lecture is free, call 
656-0750 for more information. 


Tuesday, Nov. 9 


"The UVM Morgan Horse Farm: 
Custodian of the Breed" by Donald Balch 
at 7:30 p.m. The event will take place at 
the Memorial Lounge in the Waterman 


Building on UVM campus. For more 
information call 656-4389. 
"The Secret Lives of Girls: Hidden 


Pleasure, Secret Harm, Private Guilt," a 
lecture by Sharon Lamb, a clinical psy- 
chologist, author and professor of psy- 
chology at St. Michael's. This lecture is to 
begin at noon in St. Ed's Room 102, call 
2535 for more information. 





Wednesday, Nov. 3 


Prokofiev's "Cinderella” with the Moscow 
City Ballet is to perform at the Flynn 
Theatre. The show will begin at 7:30 p.m. 
and tickets range in cost from $20-$40. 
They can be purchased by calling the 
Flynn Box Office at 863-5966, or the 
UVM Campus Ticket Store at 656-3085 


Tuesday, Nov. 9 


"Finding Your Voice, Using Your Body" a 
workshop with Liz Lerman, a choreogra- 
pher with the Dance Exchange. The work- 
shop will run from 6:30-8:30 p.m. and will 
be held at St. Paul's Methodist Church in 
St. Albans. It is free and everyone is wel- 
come, for more information call 652-4539. 





Higher Ground 
654-8888 
Wednesday, Nov. 3 


"Merl Saunders & Melvin Seals" at 9 


p.m., $13 advance, $15 day of show 


Thursday, Nov. 4 
"Mr. Bungle" at 9 p.m., $15 
Friday, Nov. 5 


"Insane Clown Posse with Twiztid" doors 
at 7:30 p.m., an all ages show, $18 
advance, $20 day of show 


Saturday, Nov. 6 


"Galactic with Anders Osborne" at 9 p.m., 
$13 advance, $15 day of show 


HOP 
FronkTns Cente] 


Dartmouth College 
Hanover, N.H. 
Box Office 603-646-2422 


Wednesday, Nov. 3 


A program of music from Scotland, 
Ireland, France, Quebec and Northern 
New England by Samantha Moffatt, ham- 
mered dulcimer; Fred Henle, violin; and. 
Patricia Sager, harp, at 12:30 p.m. in the 
Faulkner Recital Hall. The event is free. 


"The Circus," a 1928 film directed by 
Charles Chaplin, can be seen at 6:45 p.m. 
and 9:15 p.m. at the Spaulding 
Auditorium. Cost is $6. 


Thursday, Nov. 4 


"Henry V," a 1989 film directed by 
Kenneth Branagh at 7 p.m. in the Arthur 
M. Loew Auditorium. Cost is $6. 


"The Music of Salzburg," a Dartmouth 
student ensemble directed by Timothy 
Newton at 8 p.m. in the Rollins Chapel. 
Cost is $8.50. 


Friday, Nov. 5 


Dartmouth student ensemble joined by 
guest artists for a program of Latin and 
Afro-Caribbean jazz at 8 p.m. in the 
Spaulding Audiorium. Cost is $12.50. 


Saturday, Nov. 6 


"Run Lola Run," a 1999 film directed by 
Tom Tykwer at 7 p.m. and 9:15 p.m. in the 
Arthur M. Loew Auditorium. Cost is $6. 


Dartmouth student musicians led by Hafiz 
Shabazz will perform music from Mali, 
Senegal and Guinea on African instru- 
ments with guest Abdoul Doumbia at 8 
p.m. in the Spaulding Auditorium. Cost is 
$7. 


Sunday, Nov. 7 


"Room at the Top," a 1959 film directed 
by Jack Clayton at 6:45 p.m. and "My 
Life to Live," a 1963 film directed by 
Jean-Luc Godard at 8:55 p.m. in the 
Spaulding Auditorium. This is a double 
feature and the cost is $6. 





Marsics 


Thursday, Nov. 4 


"Artful Innovations,” a class that presents 
art history in conjunction with music and 
literature, taught by Sammie Schenker 
Friedman. The class runs from 7-8:30 
p.m. and will be held at the Firehouse 
Center for Visual Arts. Cost is $8 a class 
or $35 for the series. Other classes will be 
held on Nov. 11 and 18 and Dec. 2 and 9. 
For more information call 865-2166. 


Saturday, Nov. 6 


"Intimate Portraits," a photography work- 
shop with Diane Gabriel will be held from 
10 am. to 3 p.m. Cost is $40 and it 
includes film and developing. Please 
bring a camera if you have one. The event 
will be held at the Firehouse Center for the 
Visual Arts. Call 865-7166 for more 
information. 


Holiday Bazaar at the Winooski Senior 
Center on 123 Barlow St. from 9 a.m. to 


~ 5:30 p.m. Call 655-1211 to learn more. — 


Christmas Bazaar at the St. Pius X Church 


in Essex from 9:30 a.m. to 4 p.m. Call 


879-1313 to learn more. 
Sunday, Nov. 7 


St. Mark’s Holiday Bazaar and Craft 
Show at the St. Mark Youth Center in 
Burlington from 9 a.m. to 4 p.m. Call 
864-9275 for more information. 





uthors, Book Signing 
& Reading 


Friday, Nov. 5 





Archer Mayor, a Vermont author, will read 
and sign his new Joe Gunther mystery, 
"Occam's Razor" at 7 p.m. at the Book 


Rack in the Champlain Mill. Call 655- — 


0231 for more information. 
Sunday, Nov. 7 


"Success Secrets of $60,000 Writers" with 
Marcia Yudkin, a workshop about the 
strategies used by writers who are making 
a decent living. The workshop runs from 
10 a.m.-5 p.m. and there is a fee. Call 
655-0231 to register. 





Calendar Submissions: 
Please submit suggestions and contribu- 
tions to either Box 275 or e-mail them to 
defender @smcevt.edu, attention Sarah. 
The Editorial Staff reserves the right to 
edit for accuracy and space. Please con- 
firm all information and provide a con- 
tact number. 
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|Attention film students and video makers: 


The New England Film & Video Festival (NEFVF) is now accepting entries for its 
25th Anniversary Festival. The festival will be held March 27-April 1, 2000 at the 
Coolidge Corner Theatre and the Museum of Fine Arts, both in Boston. The 
NEFVF is an organization that recognizes well-done films and videos in documen- 
tary, dramatic/narrative, animation and experimental genres by college student 
media artists in the New England states. Entries must be done by a student, or 
work done while a student, it must have been a work completed in the last two 
years. Entries are limited to two works per person. Entries must be received by 
Nov. 12. The fee is $35 ($25 students) for first entry and $10 for additional entry. 
Winners will receive up to $7,000 in cash and services. Entry forms are available 
by contacting Boston Film/Video Foundation, 1126 Boylston St. #201, Boston, 
Mass. 02215, or by phone 617-536-1540, fax 617-536-3576, e-mail 

devon @bfvf.com 
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Alexei Bodrov and Anton Pospelov will be lecturing on 
“The spiritual foundations for democratic reforms in 
Russia” 


Today at 3 p.m. in St. Ed’s Farrell Room. Alexei Bodrov, currently the rector of 
St. Andrew’s a Biblical Theological College in Moscow, Russia, will discuss the 
focus on the spiritual needs of Russian people who have recently returned to their 
churches during unsettling social and economic change. Anton Pospelovy, vice rec- 
tor of the college works with Bodrov and is responsible for the St. Andrew’s Book 
Publishing Program, which publishes books that have not previously been available in 
Russia. 


Lyric Theatre in Burlington opens it's 25th season with 
"Gypsy." 


The performance begins Nov. 11 and runs through Nov. 14. The show stars Denise 
Whittier as Rose, Jim Cronan as Herbie, Serena Magnan as Louise/Gypsy and Kate 
Whalen as June. Tickets are $14 and $19 and can be purchased from the UVM 
Campus Ticket Store at 656-3085, or the Flynn Box Office at 863-5966. Performance 
schedule is as follows: Nov. 11-12 at 8 p.m., Nov. 13 at 2 and 8 p.m. and Nov. 14 at 1 
p.m. 


The Musical “Oliver” will 
be at the Opera House in 


The Briggs Opera House in 
Barre Nov. 5-7. 


White River Junction is 

The show will take place on Friday and p roud to p resent 

Saturday nights at 7:30 p.m. and Sunday ‘**Rosencrantz & 

a ; y .m. For ticket information call 454- Guildenstern Are Dead”’ 
from Nov. 10-14. 


Performances are Wednesday through 
Saturday at 8 p.m. and Sunday at 5 p.m. 


For ticket information call 296-7000. 


"The Secret Lives of Girls: 
Hidden pleasure, Secret 
Harm, Private Guilt" by 


Sharon Lamb 
Memorial Hall Center for 


the Arts in Wilmington is 
proud to present “The 
Mikado” from Nov. 11-13. 


Nov. 9 at noon in St. Ed's Room 102. 
Lamb is a clinical psychologist and pro- 
fessor at the college who is currently 
researching the secret aggression and 
sexual play of girls. Sexual abuse, vic- 
timization and the development of 
morality in young children are topics that All performances for this musical are at 8 
Lamb writes and speaks on. She is the p.m. and tickets can be purchased by call- 
author of "The Trouble with Blame: ing 464-8411. 

Victims, Perpetrators and Responsibility" 

and the editor of "New Versions of 

Victims: Feminists Struggle with the 

Concept." 


A meeting will be 
held on Nov. 10, for 
anyone interested in a 
discussion of physical 
disabilities. 


Collective Groove will per- 
|form at Higher Ground on 
| Nov. 13 at 9 p.m. 


This band’s music includes funk, hip hop, 
jazz, Afro-Cuban and soul. Their album 
* “Declassified,” released this past August, 
offers a diverse array of tunes. They claim The only thing you need to 

| that they “offer a groove and a mood for attend is a desire to promote 
everyone and every moment.” The band greater understanding of the role 
j first made it’s mark in New York City at disabilities play in our lives. 

the Giant Step party. In 1998 Collective The meeting will begin at 5:30 
Groove toured with the “Dave Matthews p.m. in the Vermont Room in 
Band” and opened for, as well as played Alliot. Refreshments will be 
with, James Brown. The band has also served and the meeting will 
played back-up for such musical artists as probably run for about an hour. 
Tupac Shakur and Natalie Merchant. Anyone with questions should 
Collective Groove’s performance history contact Joseph Covais at the 
includes sharing the stage with performers = Student Activities office, 2568. 
like Erykah Badu, The Roots, Isaac Hayes 

and Guru. 
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The ways in which we ignore the things around us 


Josh Cook 
Guest Columnist 





I hate the morning. Some people greet the morning 
with an optimistic view of life. I greet it with the nastiest 
vulgarity I can think of. 

I hate the way I feel in the morning. I hate the way I 
look, smell and the way I talk. I hate the way my room- 
mate looks in the morning. The sunlight hurts my eyes. 
The alarm hurts my soul. 

I believe that as a society we should resolve to ignore 
the morning all together and pretend it doesn't exist. 
When you would look at your clock before noon, it would 
shrug at you and tell you to go back to sleep. 

I don't think ignoring a time of day is all that absurd. 


“The 12 of November 
because I want 
to get some 
skiing in before 
Thanksgiving.” 


**Two days before 
Thanksgiving break.” 


Daniel Doherty, 
sophomore 


Laura Pepi, 
junior 


We ignore all kinds of things as we go about our daily 
lives. We ignore stop signs, politics, people whose cars 
have broken down, homework assignments, people who 
don't dress like us and the artistic way cumulus clouds 
move in the wind. 

Ignoring in our society is a highly developed skill. 
We don't just ignore the simple beauty of life, we ignore 
whole regions of the world, concepts, hypocrisy and some 
people. Such as Jerry Farwell, the Alabama School 
Board, some Congressmen and people who speak out 
against smut in TV, but watch Jerry Springer "just to make 
fun of it," to name a few. Others ignore logic all together. 

We are ignoring our slow degeneration from a think- 
ing being to a consuming being. This degeneration is 
manifest when a little kid sees a new toy on TV. 

The second they see the commercial for the "New and 
improved Super Action Space Hero Captain Zoom 
Studmuffin of the InterGalactic Uniformity Squad action 
Figure with new and improved GoreMaster 5000 


TransGalactic Death Laser...in fuchsia" they jump up and 


down screaming they want. 

If you ask them why, they have to think for a minute 
because they don't really know. They have to rationalize 
their desire because there is no rational for their desire. 


**The second week in 


“November 25.” 
November.” | — 


- Michael Patten, 
SOPROMOrS 


Devon Aloisa, _ 
junior 


National Security Education Program 
NSEP 


Scholarships for Study Abroad 


Why Study Abroad? 


international experience is crucial to a competitive resume, You need skills to 


Answers 


work in the global arena. NSEP provides opportunities for Americans to stady 


in régions Critical to U.S. national interests (excluding Western Europe, Canada, 
Australia and New Zealand), Award amounts are up to a maximum of $8,000 


per semester or $16,000 per academic year. 


ou must be a U.S. citizen and enrolled as an undergraduate at a U.S. university, 


to this 
week’s — 


ollege or coramunity college. Scholarships are for study in Summer ‘00, 
Fall ‘00 and/or Spring “61. For applications, contact your NSEP Campus 
Representative or the NSEP office at tel: (800) 618-NSEP, e-maik nsep@iie.org. 


Deadline: February 7, 2000, 


National Security Education Program 
Undergraduate Scholarships 
Institute of International Education 
1400 K Street, NW, Washington, D.C. 20005 
call (800) 618-NSEP or (202) 326-7697 
e-mail: nsep@uiie.org 
See our website at; www. ile.org/nsep 


Although I find myself rationalizing the purchase of a 
GoreMaster 5000 TransGalactic Death Laser, especially 
in the morning. 

Its like when people go to Pier 1 to pick up the per- 
fect mauve cappuccino mugs to compliment their new set 
of coasters. 

If you ask them why they need to find the perfect 
(insert frivolous household item here) they won't have an 
answer for you right away, because they don't know. He 
or she has to rationalize his or her irrational wants. 

Commercials don't ask you to think, they ask you to 
consume. Generally, they ask you to consume crap. 

Although Ron Popeil's new pasta maker, which not 
only makes 17.3 different kinds of pasta, but will also date 
your mildly attractive teenage daughter, is an appliance no 
house can be without. 

We're ignoring just how much we satisfy the purpose 
of ads. 

While flipping though TV channels, you'll run into at 
least four different home shopping networks and a count- 
less number of commercials trying to sell you things that 
you don't want-although no house is complete without 
that collector's edition Shogun warlord's sword...of 
Death...in fuchsia. 


“November 4.” 
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I do not hesitate to tell you 
that “Four Honduran Artists,” a 


current exhibit at UVM’s 
Fleming Museum, is very, very 
cool. 

The four artists: Virgilio 
Guardiola, Rolando Lopez 
Trochez, Xenia Meija and Mario 
Castillo were contacted and 
offered exhibit space at the muse- 
um in order to show Vermont res- 
idents some of the rich cultural 
life of the contemporary 
Honduran scene. 

Each artist composed work 
specifically for the show, UVM 
Professor of Art William Mierse 
said. 

The exhibit represents three 
generations of Honduran. artists 
in a fitting succession. Castillo 
taught painting to Guardiola, 
who in turn taught Lopez 
Tréchez, Mejia’s contemporary. 
The spectrum of their work is 
both vast and sophisticated. 

Castillo’s three paintings 
each show an individual woman. 
Painted like portraits, with 
detailed faces, poses, and props, 
the background colors are similar 
to those of Venetian portraits. 
The detail bestowed on the cos- 
tumes indicates each figure’s per- 
sonality and formality, reminis- 
cent of Italian Baroque portraits. 


2s 
ls: Cheer _ . 
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Spectacles: An Art Review 


Exhibit at Flemming 
displays three generations 
of Honduran artwork 


' By Jacob Fricke 
Art Critic 


The women seem realistic, 
but when you look down to see 
whose picture it is, the paintings 


have generic titles like, 
“Violinista #1,” “La Carta” and 
“Violinista #2.” 


Guardiola’s three pieces 
similarly use formal elements to 


play off familiar ideas, even to 


the point of visual punning, 
Mierse said. 

The painting, 
According to the Rules” has a 
light tan background color. On 
this background are lines parallel 
to the sides of the canvas. 

Almost bubbling out of this 
screen are various geometric 
solids, while human figures 
famous from European art stick 
to it like posters, Mierse said. 

Squiggled lines trace the fig- 
ures’ flat outlines, while digital 
and block type words float 
around in an ambiguous relation- 
ship to the other objects. 

The other two paintings 
involve, in a similarly uncertain 
composition, things reminiscent 
of the Americas, such as tropical 
birds and palms. 

Mejia’s writing describes her 
single, multi-media work, 
“Homenaje Postumo” as a social 
testimony. The work is a 
response to the wholesale civil 


“Built 


MIVA Als 


disaster caused by Hurricane 
Mitch in 1998. 

The wall-sized piece con- 
sists of 24 square glass panes. 
While each is a scene in itself, the 
whole work forms one huge 
panoramic view of disaster. The 
differences between the panes 
give the work a disjointed look. 

Arranged like a hurricane, 
the work has angry, fearful peo- 
ple swirling in the outer panels, 
collapsing telephone poles with- 
in, and a central eye. 

Lépez Tréchez’s paintings 
have colors of dream-like vivid- 
ness. They have a cartoon-like 
realism—generally realistic, but 
not quite the way our eyes actual- 
ly see things. They contain fan- 
tastic actions within surreal fram- 
ing devices. 

“La Casa Del Torero” has a 
rectangular case adorned by two 
cherubs, suggesting a scene for- 
mally presented within a picture 
frame. An old, pensive man 
leans through it as if looking out 
a window. The inside of his 
“house” seems to be outer space, 
filled with stars. 

In short, at “Four Honduran 
Artists” you can see some really 
rich and formally sophisticated 
expressions, with topics that are 
all over the map. 
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Answers to crossword puzzle 
can be found on page 12 


iatahy * 


~eer (variety of) _ 
Flower 


Extravehicular activity (abbr.) 


Sand below water 
Story 

Square of any type size 
Drag 

Ooze 

Map; chart 

Ova 

Beak 

Sup 

Assembly place (Gr.) 
Mat 

___ out (complete) 
Gemstone 

Of the kind of (suf.) 
Lead (p.t.) 

Swelling 

The letter C 








Doug Digs In 


Anthony's Italian Foods has home-cooked meals, 
but offers fast-food atmosphere and low prices 






Italian Foods, 
located at 20 Susie Wilson Rd. in 


Anthony’s 


Essex, is not some five-star, 
super-expensive, candles-on-all- 
the-tables kind of establishment. 

It’s a small, modest restau- 
rant with a friendly staff and deli- 
cious menu. They have spaghet- 
ti, pizza, chicken parmesan, you 
name it. The prices are right and 
the portions are huge. 

I walked in intending to 
indulge in some tasty lasagna. I 
ordered meat lasagna for $5 with 
a side of garlic bread. Almost all 
the dinners on the menu are 
around this same price. 

I barely sat down when an 
employee rushed over and pre- 
sented me with my meal. 

My lasagna turned out to be 
veal parmesan, intended for the 
party seated a couple tables 
behind me. Covered in such a 
layer of sauce, I assumed it was 
my lasagna. 

The dinner was so instantly 
amazing that I made no move- 
ment when they announced my 
lasagna was ready. I watched 
smugly as the employees tried to 
find the “missing” veal, and con- 
tinued to stuff my face. 

The veal was mighty tasty. 
Covered in hot melted cheese, 
and combined with the noodle 


DOWN | 
Speech defect 


Bless (p.t. form) 
Cot 

One who scares 
Stuff 


Man's name 
Umpire 
10 Semitic 

ll Huff 


Con am fh WN eS 


19 N.W. state (abbr.) 


21 Dig (p.t.) 
23 Lupino 
25 Broadcast 
26 Born 


By Doug Merritt 
Food Critic 


shells and sauce, it made a great 
dinner. There had to have been a 
full pound of juicy noodles on 
my plate, with a huge piece of 
veal resting on top. 

My garlic bread arrived a 
few minutes later, and the woman 
apologized for the mistake. I told 
her I had no idea what I had 
ordered, but the veal parmesan 
was so excellent that I didn’t 
mind one bit. I would have said 
whatever I could to keep that 
plate in front of me. 

There’s nothing too complex 
about this restaurant. The tables 
have folding metal chairs, there 
is no music, and the meals are 
served on Styrofoam plates. Its 
simplicity creates a warm, infor- 
mal atmosphere that allows you 
to enjoy the food even more. 

The most appealing quality 
about this restaurant is the serv- 
ice. You order at the counter, and 
seat yourself. It’s like going to a 
fast-food chain and getting a 
fresh, hot meal instead of one 
wrapped in plastic. They bring 
the food to you when it’s ready. 

We ve all had enough Italian 
food to realize when it’s good or 
not and Anthony’s certainly tops 
the scale. Head out there when 
you get the chance. You will def- 
initely be pleased. 


Toward which the wind blows 


A follower (suf., pl.) 


28 7th letter, Greek alphabet 


29 Massage 

31 ___ Maria 
32 Male sheep 
34 Akin 

36 Dream stage 
39 Obese 

44 Not out 

45 Subject 

46 Pare 

47 Erie, e.g. 

48 Mild oath 
49 Stab 

51 Rational 

52 Rim 

54 High card 
S52 plane 
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Horoscopes 


By Telepathic Tania 







Want the answers to life’s burning questions? 
Don’t call a psychic 900 number! Read below... 


AQUARIUS (Jan 20-Feb 18): You may be feeling 
under the weather from the past month, but changes 
in your social life are coming your way. The new 
people you meet could be people you have a lot in 
common with and are a lot of fun, so keep yourself 
willing to connect with what's new and unknown. 












PISCES (Feb 19-March 20): You've been longing 
for someone you hold dear to come visit. Certain 
situations may seem to be working against this hap- 
pening, but things will go your way. Get your room 
ready for your visitor, and put aside some extra 
money to take him or her out on the town. 












ARIES (March 21-April 19): You're feeling 
angry or tense, and can't figure out how to get rid of 
these feelings. Ranting and raving is not the way to 
release these emotions, Clean. It’s a good outlet 
for stress, and you're accomplishing something. 























































TAURUS (April 20-May 20): You’re known for 

being conservative in some areas of life but exces- 
sive in others. You've been dutiful during the past 
month. You let loose this weekend, but want more 
fun. Don’t let the fun carry over from Halloween. 

You'll be dealing with stomach problems. 


GEMINI (May 21-June 21): A number of press- 
ing issues are at hand for you. Don’t look at one 
particular source for the answer, let your heart do 
the talking, or look for repeated symbols or hap- 
penings to reach your conclusions. Nobody knows 
what best for you than you. If something pops up 
repeatedly, it's trying to tell you something. 


CANCER (June 22-July 22): A relationship with 

someone you've had feelings for seems closer.. You 
may have reservations about the other person’s feel- 
ings. Something is holding you back from express- 
ing yourself to him or her. Your best plan of action 
would be to ask the person how they feel directly. 


LEO (July 23-Aug 22): Halloween has made you 
curious about something that others may perceive as 
dark and strange. You're not out to frighten anyone, 
you're just curious. Tell those who find your new 
interest strange to not worry unless you keep yourself 
locked up in your room for more than three days. 


VIRGO (Aug 23-Sept 22): You're known for being 
superstitious, and your superstitions are downright 
weird ones. Your superstitions are going to make 
you extra paranoid this week; maybe because of 
Halloween, or the aftermath of midterms. Make sure 
you were purple on Thursday and run around your 
bed 12 times every hour that's a prime number. 


LIBRA (Sept 23-Oct 23): Since you were so good 
at organizing some fun for Halloween, your friends 
are looking to you to organize another outing or 
event. You're all for an adventure, but pay attention 
to finances. Don't go somewhere and realize that 
you have no money for food or a way home! 


SCORPIO (Oct 24-Novy 24): Daydreaming and let- 
ting your mind wander is usually something to be 
avoided at school. However, this week allow your- 
self to let your mind wander more than usual. Your 
subconscious may reveal something important, or 
something very interesting. 


SAGITTARIUS (Noy 22-Dec 21): You either have 
no work or are so busy that you're unreachable. 
Prepare to be the latter this week. Make a plan for 
yourself so you keep your head on straight. For 
those who prefer to be lazy this week, get up and get 
going. The sooner you finish, the sooner you play. 


CAPRICORN (Dec 22-Jan 19): Normally you 

work very hard for what you earn. Something this 
week will change. You will receive good rewards 
from your endeavors without any kind of effort. This 
will be true for a few very lucky Capricorns, but oth- 
ers will bé able do léss and still get what they want. 
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In “The Story of Us,” Bruce 
Willis and Michelle Pfeiffer play 
Ben and Katie, a husband and 
wife who have to decide if their 
history and their children are 
enough to keep their marriage 


together. The film follows the 
couple’s path toward a possible 
divorce, while looking at their 
married life along the way. 

The film is rated R and 
directed by Rob Reiner, whose 
other films include, “When Harry 
Met Sally” and “A Few Good 
Men.” 

“The Story of Us” is a film 
which realistically portrays prob- 
lems between partners. It was 
well done, but there are some 
aspects that aren’t as impressive 

Between scenes of Ben and 
Katie’s present separation, the 
audience sees.flashbacks of their 
relationship. Their relationship 
is mirrored in their friends’ mar- 
riages. Rob Reiner and Rita 


Wilson play Stan and Rachel, 
their closest friends. 


Both 







The album cover is black 


with a star cutout. The star 
appears white. It’s the new 
release from Stone Temple Pilots. 

This rock/grunge band took 
the world by storm in 1992 when 
their first album, “Core” sold 
over three million copies. 

Their 1994 album, “Purple,” 
went to number one upon its 
release with songs like “Interstate 
Love Song” and “Big Empty.” 

The group’s 1996 album, 
“Tiny Music...Songs from the 
Vatican Gift Shop,” accentuated 
the bands divergence into the 
boundaries of grunge rock. 

After a three-year hiatus, 
Stone Temple Pilots returns with 
“No. 4.” Like a mixed bag of 
candy, this 11-track album con- 
tains some sticky sweet songs 
and others that have no flavor. 

Track five, “Sour Girl” is a 
rare piece of delectable candy. 
Simplistic drum and percussion 
beats, acoustic guitar and a 
picked string instrument create a 
beautiful symphonic opening. 

Clean cut vocals are exem- 


~plify a three-line refrain: ~ With ~ 


Reel Life 


lissa Juvan 
Im Critic 


Reiner and Wilson play the 
same type of roles they played in 
“Sleepless in Seattle,” that of the 


humorous confidantes. The 
jokes are the same and no longer 
funny. 


.Ben and Katie discuss their 
sex lives and marriages over din- 
ners out with their respective 
friends. It looked like Reiner was 
trying to capitalize on HBO’s 
show, “Sex and the City,” in 
which 30-something women sit 
around discussing all aspects of 
sex. I found this idea overused 
and not funny at all. 

Pfeiffer was too neurotic in 
her acting during the first half of 
the film. She flailed overdramat- 
ically all over the place and suf- 
fered from tortured facial expres- 
sions in the same vein of Calista 
Flockhart from “Ally McBeal.” 
She does break out of this after 
the first half hour or so, and 
delivers a fine performance. 

Willis, still in theaters with 
“The Sixth Sense,” shined in this 


for who he or she is. 


Bruce Willis steps 
out of traditional 


action roles in 
‘The Story of Us’ 


sort of romantic role. He added 
humor and emotion. He fit the 
role of the husband struggling to 
understand his wife perfectly. It 
was a nice change for him. It 
also proves he works well outside 
of the action-film genre. 

Outside of the criticism, the 
film was very good with several 
memorable scenes. A montage in 
which Katie sees a brief summa- 
ry of the years she and Ben spent 
together, along with a moving 
speech at the end, made the film 
more powerful. Although the 
first part of the film seemed a lit- 
tle uneven, the second half was 
more entertaining and moving. 

On the whole, “The Story of 
Us” is a funny and moving film. 
Although it had some problems, _ 
it provided a very realistic view ‘ 
of the problems in a marriage. — 
More important, the film is about 4 
learning to let another ‘person — 
change and accepting him or her ; 
- This is a ' 
theme to which everyone, not just i 


Notes To You 


Stone Temple Pilots’ 
new album‘No.4’ — 


background help, lead singer 
Scott Weiland sings, “What 
would you do? What would you 
do if I followed you? What 
would you do if I follow?” 

The high sung pop beat and 
the words “What would you 
do...,” are reminiscent of the 
classic Beatles’ tune, “A Little 
Help From My Friends.” 

“Atlanta” is another 
caramel-coated gem with held 
syllables, accented words and 
tripping drum beats that project a 
Neil Diamond sound. 

The organic sound leads into 
a string accompaniment. Like 
vines, the collaboration of instru- 
ments grows around Weiland’s 
voice. The lyrics end and the last 
seconds of the song are whistled. 

Listening to this compact 
disc, your ears wander through 
the tracks trying to identify beau- 
tiful songs; just as your hand 
searches through a bag full of 
candy. 

Limited to 11 tracks, just like 
the candy contained in the bag, 
the listener deals with undesir- 
IE PCC Chas a ee ae 


nBadger SCLS mixed response 


Similar to candy manufac- 
turers, Stone Temple Pilots con- 
cocted a new recipe of mixed 
contents, but did not achieve the 
satisfactory “MMM...,” of a sug- 
ary snack. 

“MC5” equates into an unde- 
sirable piece of candy. After a 
great drum and cymbal opening, 
the listener’s ears feel violated. 

Scratching notes played by 
an electric guitar unshakably fol- 
low a fast paced, monotone 
voice. The guitar and voice cre- 
ate a high pitched sound fighting 
for the listener’s attention. 

The song jerks the listener 
around. Between short drum- 
beats, quick chord changes, the 
listener must make a conscious 
effort to keep up with the track. 
Deep reverberation and band 
members laughing end _ this 
exhausting track. 

Unlike the eclectic “Purple” 
album, “No. 4” will not please 
everyone. My suggestion: pre- 
view “No.4” before buying, just 
as you fish through a friend’s bag 
of candy before swapping any 
“Tesi ioiset See 
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Ski resorts are ready for the season of the Millennium 


By Barb Pendl 
Staff Writer and 
Juan Martinez-Lage 
Outdoors Editor 


Two resorts in Northern 
Vermont, four in North Central 
Vermont, five in South Central 
Vermont and five more in 
Southern Vermont make this 
state a paradise for snow sport 
lovers. 

Some people may think that 
during the winter we could 
change the name of the state and 
call it Whitemont. 

It is said that most students 
choose St. Michael's because of 
the proximity to ski resorts. 

Freshman Matt Monahan 
said he came to St. Michael's 
from Massachusetts because of 
the proximity to the mountains 
and the possibility to ski fre- 
quently. 

Monahan is one of the stu- 
dents who already tasted the 
snow at Killington, the only 
resort currently open in Vermont 
and the first one operating in 
New England for the season 
1999-2000. 


Freshman Ricky D’ Amico 
and Monahan spent a few hours 
skiing last Saturday until the only 
open lift was closed because 
technical problems at mid-day,,. 
D’ Amico said. 

"There were no many people 
there, and after the lift was closed 
people had their money refund- 
ed," Damico said. 

D’ Amico and Monahan are 
friends who share their liking for 
the mountains differently. 

D’Amico snowboards and 
Monahan skis. They said it is not 
inconvenient to have friends who 
prefer skiing rather than a snow- 
boarding and vice versa. 

St. Michael's Wilderness 
Programs works to make winter 
sports accessible, affordable and 
fun. 

"We sold $36,000 in 
Smuggler's Notch passes and 
products through our office last 
year," Wilderness Programs 
Director Todd Wright said. 

Smuggler's Notch tops the 
list in accessibility for students 
because of the good relationship 
the school has developed with 
the resort over the last few years, 


Wright said. 

No until Jan. 30 will stu- 
dents be able to use the 
Smuggler's Notch Ski School 
through the Wilderness 
Programs. The Learn to Ski, 
Telemark and Snowboard pro- 
gram will cost $15 per day, five 
dollars more than last year. 

Smuggler's Notch plans to 
run a shuttle bus seven days a 
week leaving campus between 
6:45 a.m. and 7 a.m. each morn- 
ing. St. Michael's will also run a 
shuttle to the resort at least three 
days a week for pass holders. 

"It will leave later in the 
moring, but we have yet to 
determine the exact time," 
Wright said. 

Some Vermont resorts offers 
the chance of night skiing. 
Among these are Smuggler's 
Notch, Stowe Mountain and 
Bolton Valley. 

Check the internet URL's 
below for each resort to know 
exact prices and schedules if you 
are planing a night outdoors. 

“There is nothing like fresh 
powder snow hitting your smil- 
ing face,” senior Matt Morrison 
said. 





Photo by Tom Stretton 
Senior Rich Marsden enjoys the first day of skiing at Killington 
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2< SPRING BREA 











By Abigail Hartshorn 
Design Editor 


For those students wishing 
to take a "traditional" spring 
break involving sun, beaches and 
lots of parties, there are a number 
of options. From the beaches in 
Florida, Cancun, or Jamaica, to 
the snow-filled mountains of 
British Columbia there is a spring 
break for everyone. 

The most economical 
choice, according to Johnna 
Nesham of Child Travel in 
Colchester, is a trip to Florida. 
Driving down saves a lot of 
money in comparison to flying. 
Flying costs an additional $150- 
$250 more. A week-long vaca- 
tion costs around $400-$500 
driving. 

The most popular spring 
break location is Cancun. It is 
the party environment, Nesham 
said. The prices here are also 
fairly economical because of the 
size. There are hundreds of 
hotels, as well as a lot of flights to 
Cancun which helps keep the 
prices low, Nesham said. 

For four students spending a 
week in Cancun, the cost 
amounts to about $850-$900 per 
person. The rates go up to $1000 
per person for a group of two. 
These rates include your flight, 
meals, hotels and non-motor 
water sports. 

"Cancun is not the place to 
go if you are looking to get away 
and relax," Nesham explained. 
“Tt is an active, lively environ- 
ment where parties start at 10 
p.m. and go until dawn.” 

Nesham cautions students to 
stay away from Jamaica. "It's a 
beautiful, tropical destination, 
but it is crime-ridden.” Nesham 
suggests spending more money 
to stay in a quality hotel where it 
is more secure and safe. " I 


can't tell you how many times I 
have heard reports of students 
being mugged or attacked in 
Jamaica," Nesham said. 

Nesham said that while you can 
have a good time in Jamaica you 
have to be very careful. 

Group packages, such as the 
ones advertised in fliers all over 
campus, make Nesham very cau- 
tious. She had her own horror 
story from an experience with 
one of these trips while she was 
in college at Norwich University 
in Northfield. The company that 
her and her friends used went 
bankrupt right as they were head- 
ed on break. 

Another group from 
Norwich who used the same 
company to go to Jamaica got 
there, had no hotel and had to 
turn around and fly back after 
paying more money to the air- 
lines for an earlier flight. 
Nesham's group, went to Florida, 
had no hotel upon arrival and 
paid extra money to stay at a 
Hyatt hotel before finding anoth- 
er which accepted their compa- 





Photo Courtesy of Nova Development Corporation 
Reading on the beach is a great way to relax during your spring break. 


ny’s plan. After six to eight 
months and going to court 
Nesham and her group got most 
of their money refunded, though 
they did not get money for the 
large phone bills, their stay at the 
Hyatt or their attorney fees. 

Nesham explains that these 
companies are able to offer "phe- 
nomenal prices," but advises stu- 
dents to use caution and do 
research. 

"Make sure that the company 
you use is licensed and bonded so 
that there is someone there if a 
problem comes up," Nesham 
said. 

It is already getting a little 


- date to be planning, although 


there is still time. The best prices 
are available eight to 12 months 
in advance. There is a lot more 
availability, and as time progress- 
es, prices go up. 

The other advantage of 
booking early is the ability to 
make payments throughout the 
year. Another way to save 
money is to fly out on a Thursday 
or Friday, instead of the weekend. 


MOVE offers extended service trips 


By Abigail Hartshorn 
Design Editor 


Eighty-eight St. Michael's 
students will be experiencing an 
alternative spring break this year. 
They will be going on one of 
eight extended service trips. 
These trips are organized by 
Mobilization of Volunteer Efforts 
(MOVE) and the office of 
Campus Ministry through the 
Edmundite Service Corps. 

The aim of an extended serv- 
ice trip, as written in their appli- 
cation, is "To provide a real edu- 
cation for social awareness 
through direct service and reflec- 
tion. To encourage a deeper sen- 
sitivity to the needs and condi- 
tions of others and a better under- 
standing of the church's mission 
of promoting social justice.” 

An extended service trip is 
“an opportunity to do an extend- 


ed version of community service. 
You throw yourself into their 
environment and help people for 
a week," senior Erin Craven said. 

Students work in many dif- 
ferent capacities, including soup 
kitchens, teaching English as a 
second language, painting and 
repairing homes and working 
with Meals on Wheels. No expe- 
rience is necessary for any of the 
trips. They do cost money, 
though much of it is paid for 
through MOVE and Campus 
Ministry. Driving trips cost stu- 
dents $125 and flying trips cost 
$250. These costs are all inclu- 
sive of food, housing, and trans- 
portation. 

When confronted with the 
cost, Craven said, "I've done 
them in the past and they're 
amazing experiences. Each one 
is phenomenal. I couldn't justify 
spending $1000 for one week 
when I could have a different, but 


equally impressive experience 
helping others for a week". 
Craven has done spring extended 
service trips for the past two 
years. "It's really an eye-opening 
experience for us. We help peo- 
ple for a week, but we're there so 
we can see another side of life 
you wouldn't get in Burlington 
Vt." 

The extended service trips 
for spring have already been 
closed off, with interviews end- 
ing last week. However, if stu- 
dents are interested in doing an 
extended service trip, there will 
be two trips, one to Selma, Ala. 
and another to Port-Au-Prince, 
Haiti, this summer. There will be 
trips next winter and spring as 
well. 

"It's a chance to meet and 
bond with other St. Michael's stu- 
dents," Craven said, “As long as 
you are here, you will share in 
that experience.” 


Options for students to go on 
cruises remain limited. Dick 
Malone of Cruise One in South 
Hero explains that most cruises 
have an age requirement of at 
least 21. 

"It is discrimination directed 
against you (college students) 
with a valid reason. Although it 
still doesn't make you feel good," 
Malone said. He said that some 
people pay a lot of money to be 
on the same cruise and do not 
want students partying and caus- 
ing disruption. 

One option for students 
under 21 is the Norwegian 
Cruise Line which does not have 
an age limit. Cruises are more 
expensive than other vacations. 
For two people in a cabin the cost 
runs about $1100 per person for 
one week. This includes trans- 
portation, meals and entertain- 
ment. For four people in a cabin 
the price drops to about $850 per 
person. 

Cruises are a nice option for 
people who don't want as strong a 
party environment, Nesham said. 


"You can have fun but still 
go out on deck to get away from 
the noise and look at the stars.” 

Nesham has already been 
working with some St. Michael's 
students to put together a ski trip 
to Whistler in British Columbia. 
For four students who are staying 
in a condo, the cost is around 
$700-$800 per person. This price 
includes airfare, transportation to 
Whistler from the Vancouver air- 
port and four day lift passes. 

The mountains in Vermont 
are mere "foothills" compared to 
the ones in British Columbia, 
Nesham said. Whistler offers a 
totally different style of skiing. 
Nesham said. Skiiers lean back 
instead of leaning forward when 
going down the Whistler slopes. 
This seems to be an easier style 
of skiing, especially for women, 
Nesham said. 

Trips to London cost about 
$900-$1000 per person in groups 
of two for a one-week stay. Most 
students stay away from London 
for spring break because it is — 
rainy and chilly, Nesham said. It 
is more costly there, especially — 
food and clothing. 

London can be a deal or the- _ 
ater buffs. "You can see 









Broadway shows there for $25- 


$50," Nesham said. Most hotels — 
limit two per room as they tendto — 


have two twin beds per room. 


"It's beautiful," but expensive, 
Nesham said. 5 ee 

For students who want to 
vacation away, time still exists to 
plan. However, arrangements 
must be made quickly. The more 
people you can get together, the 
more you can save. Use caution 
and research while planning your 
trip. 

Nesham said students can 
verify hotels via travel agents 
especially if they made arrange- 
ments with a large company. 
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St. Michael’s students and Christian Appalachian Project volunteers 


side a house in Kentucky last spring. 
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Photo Courtesy of the Wilderness Program 
Mayan ruins which participants on the Yucatan trip will be able to explore. 


SPRING BREAK# 
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St. Michael’s Students enjoying a Kayak ride during the 1998 Yucatan 


trip 


Active alternatives through the Wilderness Program 


By Abigail Hartshorn 
Design Editor 


The Outdoor Wilderness 
Program offers two alternative 
options for spring break. For 
people who want a tropical 
experience, without any training 
required, there is the sea kayak 
tour of the Yucatan. For those 
wishing to experience winter 
backpacking, there is a trip to 
Katadyn, Maine for non-begin- 
ners. 

The kayaking trip is coordi- 
nated by Paddle Ways, in 
Burlington. It is limited to 10 
students for several reasons. 
While there is a schedule, the 


Traveling 


By Abigail Hartshorn 
Design Editor 

When planning a spring stu- 
dents may think about sun, party- 
ing and the relaxation, but do 
they think about their health? 
While most students will not 
think about their health until they 
encounter a problem, there are 
some things to consider before 
departure. Susan Jacques, direc- 
tor of Health Services on campus 
offered students advice. 

While most students are not 
planning to go anywhere requir- 
ing immunizations, many will be 
going to places where they are 
recommended, Jacques said. 

Students who are planning to 
travel outside of the U.S. should 
consider getting immunized 
against Hepatitis A. Hepatitis A 
is different from Hepatitis B. 

Hepatitis A is transmitted 
through food and water. It can 
cause upset stomachs. The 
immunization is given in two 
shots. The first is given two 
weeks before you leave the U.S. 
The second, which provides life- 
time immunization, is given six 
to 12 months after the first. 


daily plans depend on what the 
group wants, which becomes 
difficult with more than 10 peo- 
ple. Also, two guides from 
Paddle Ways will be on the trip 
and there needs to be a certain 
participant/guide ratio. The _ 
guides do everything, including 
the cooking, said senior Emily 
Cogan, Instructor of the 
Wilderness Program. 

There is no experience or 
equipment needed for this trip, 
Emily Cogan, of the Wilderness 
Program, said. "This is a get- 
away trip, a vacation. It is not 
skill oriented or strenuous," 
Cogan said. 

Participants will be snorkel- 


Health Services can write 
prescriptions for the immuniza- 
tion and will administer it free of 
charge. However, the immuniza- 
tion can be expensive; around 
$65 per shot. Some insurance 
will cover the cost, so check with 
a health-care provider. 

Students traveling to some 
parts of the world, especially 
places such as the jungle or trop- 
ical areas, may want to consider 
getting immunized for Malaria 
and Typhoid. Both of these 
immunizations are pills which 
must be taken before leaving the 
country. Students who stay in 
resort or tourist areas don't have 
to worry about these immuniza- 
tions. 

The most common problem 
travelers have is the dreaded trav- 
eler's diarrhea. Twenty to 25 per- 
cent of travelers going to devel- 
oping nations will experience 
this, Jacques said. Traveler's 
diarrhea occurs when someone 
ingests "foreign" bacteria. These 
bacteria will not make the natives 
sick because their bodies have 
adjusted to it, Jacques said. 

There are several preventa- 


ing and kayaking during the day 
and sleeping in thatched-roof 
cabanas at night. "Half the fun 
of this trip will be sightseeing 
and snorkeling," Cogan said. 
"Kayaking is very relaxing 
and calming. If you see.some- 
thing in the water while kayak- . 
ing and want to take a closer 
look, you can just climb out and 
go snorkeling” Cogan said. The 
best way to explore the reef is to 
get out on the water. You miss 
things in a bigger boat that you 
can see in a kayak, Cogan said. 
Only an hour or so away 
from Cancun, one of the largest 
partying spots for spring break- 
ers, participants in this trip will 


tive measures that one can take. 
First, in any area outside the U.S. 
drink bottled water. 

The second is to follow to 
Center for Disease Control's say- 
ing, "Boil it, peel it, cook it or 
forget it.” This means that straw- 
berries, for example, are some- 
thing to stay away from. The 
same goes for anything, even 
healthy foods such as lettuce 
should not be eaten unless a per- 
son follows the old saying. 

Another preventative meas- 
ure you can take is to consume 
two Pepto Bismal tablets twice a 
day at meals for the week of the 
trip. This is not a long term solu- 
tion but would be fine for a 
spring-break trip, Jacques said. 
If all else fails, "it never hurts to 
bring some immodium along.” 

If motion sickness is a con- 
cern, there are non-prescription 
as well as prescriptions. There 
are three over-the-counter 
options: Dramamine is the best 
choice, as well as _ Bonine. 
Benadryl or any anti-histamine 
will work too. All three of these 
will work, but will cause drowsi- 
ness. There is also a prescription 


have a much different experi- 
ence. 

"This is a totally opposite 
atmosphere than in Cancun 
where everything is 
Americanized. You will have 
more feeling of being in another 
place than just seeing supermar- 
kets and bars around you.” 

While on this trip partici- 
pants will have a chance to 
explore the Mayan pyramids and 
local history. "The locals are 
very proud of their land and her- 
itage," Cogan said. 

However, they are receptive 
of Americans. "They respect 
our right to see something so 
beautiful and to share in that," 


tips for staying healthy abroad 


patch, called the Scopolamine 
patch, which is effective for pre- 
venting motion sickness without 
causing drowsiness. 

Jacques reminds students to 
wear sunscreen with at least a 15 
sun protection factor. Less than 
this will cause burns since there 
is such little sun exposure during 
the winter in Vermont. Students 
will still tan with this level, 
Jacques said. Also wear lip-balm 
with sunscreen and bring along 
insect repellent with DEET for 
areas that haven't been sprayed 
for mosquitoes. 

Students going to Southern 
Europe, South America, Asia or 
Africa should call Health 
Services as least a month before 
their departure date to find out 
which immunizations are 
required. 

Students can call or visit 
Health Services with any ques- 
tions they have regarding spring 
break, Jacques said. Students can 
also check out the Center for 
Disease Control's website at 
http://www.cdc.gov. for advice 
about their health. 





Cogan said. 

The cost of the trip is $700 
plus airfare, about $450. This 
includes your meals, lodging and 
equipment for the trip. 

There are still spots avail- 
able to students who are interest- 
ed in going on this trip. 
Applications are available in the 
Wilderness Program office in 
Alliot. 

Another option for more 
experienced backpackers, is the 
10 day trip to Katadyn, Maine. 
Participants will spend the night 
outside as they backpack 
through the woods. 

The cost of the trip is $250 
and spots are still available. 


Do your own 
research. Check 
out these web 
pages and 
travel agents. 


Websites: 
www.priceline.com 


www.travelcity.com 
www.trip.com 
www.travelweb.com 


www.travelocity.com 


Travel Agents: 


Carson Wagonlit Travel 
872-5600 


Travel Network 
863-4300 
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Professors speak about college athletics Hockey loses two at 
Potsdam Invitational 


FACULTY: 
Cont. from back cover 


“At some major Division I 
programs, it is a disgrace,” 
Carvellas said. 

Some of the changes that 
Carvellas sees in college sports 
are more money going to football 
and basketball programs, which 
he says puts pressure on athletes 
to cheat. He also notices a growth 
in the number of women’s varsity 
sports. 

“The broadening of intramu- 
ral sports, outdoor activities, and 
increased use of the sports center, 
especially by women, have been 
great,” Carvellas said. 

In today’s society Carvellas 
thinks the balance between aca- 
demics and athletics depends on 
the level of the sport and the col- 
lege. 

“At St. Michael’s men’s and 
women’s basketball is hardest,” 
Carvellas said, because of the 
long season and the demands on 
scholarship athletes. 

Carvellas said the short 
spring break is hard on athletes, 
but other than that he thinks ath- 
letics are the same as they were in 
his day. 





Winning in high school and 
losing in college is what 
Carvellas said he remembers 
most about his playing days. 

Today, Carvellas coaches a 
high school football team, and 
enjoys riding his bike. 

Professor William Grover, a 
political science professor, 
played basketball for Moravian 
College, a Division III school in 
Bethlehem, Penn. 

He decided to play basket- 
ball in college because he played 
on an “amazing team” at 
Hunterdon Central Regional 
High School in Flemington, N.J. 
and was recruited for Moravian’s 
team. 

“J have been playing com- 
petitively since I was seven or 
eight,” Grover said. 

Balancing schoolwork and 
sports was hard for him in col- 
lege. 

“Practices ran until 5:30 
p.m., and ran even later on some 
nights. We had to shower quick- 
ly and sprint over to the cafeteria 
to eat because it closed at 6 p.m. 
Then we had to do homework,” 
Grover said. 

He said he would go to the 
library and sleep for half an hour 


Photo by Jen Calkins 


Economics professor John Carvellas played football and track and field 
at Colby College. He currently serves on the Athletic Advisory Council. 
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William Grover of the political 
science department played bas- 
ketball at Division IIT Moravian 
College. He said balancing athlet- 
ics and academics was sometimes 
challenging for him. 


before studying most nights, so 
that he could get good grades. 

Despite these pressures 
Grover said he managed to do 
well in school. 

The challenge for students to 
balance academics and athletics 
is always great, he said. That 
conflict may be even more true 
today than when he played, 
Grover said. 

One of the things that he 
remembers most about playing. 
college basketball was the “fero- 
cious practices” where athletes 
would “abuse each other in the 
name of improvement,” and the 
great physical demands that were 
put on athletes. 

One change Grover feels 
has affected college athletics 
since he played is the commer- 
cialism of Division I sports. He 
said Division I sports are 
focused more on scholarships 
and money today than they used 
to be. 

Grover still remains active 
in sports and coaches basketball 
at the elementary and junior high 
school levels. 
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By Seth Cole 
Sports Editor 


The St. Michael’s men’s 
hockey team opened its season 
with a pair of losses at the Pepsi 
Potsdam Invitational in Potsdam, 
N.Y. Friday and Saturday. 

On Friday afternoon, St. 
Michael’s fell behind early and 
lost to Cortland State 4-2. 
Cortland State led 4-0 after two 
periods before the Ice Knights 
closed the gap. 

Freshman Nick Berno tallied 
the first goal for St. Michael’s 
two minutes and 33 seconds into 
the third period. Junior Chris 
Kuthy added another goal just 
over a minute later, off an assist 
by sophomore Andy Welgos. 

Sophomore Simon Theberge 
made 35 saves for the Ice 


Knights, who were outshot 39- 
34. St. Michael’s was just one for 
eight on the power play. 

Saturday afternoon, St. 
Michael’s again fell behind early 
and could not overcome the 
deficit, losing to host Potsdam 
State 9-4. 

Potsdam took a commanding 
5-1 lead, but St. Michael’s again 
rallied, closing the lead to 6-4. 
Potsdam scored the game’s final 
three goals to seal the victory. 

Freshman Chad _ Lauze 
scored the first three goals of his 
career for the Ice Knights, regis- 
tering his first hat trick in the 
process. 

The Ice Knights return to | 
action Saturday when they travel 
to league-rival Curry College. 
Game time has been change from 
1 p.m. to 7 p.m. 


Field hockey team selected for 
ECAC Division II Championship 


By Nate Thompson 
Sports Editor 


The St. Michael’s field 
hockey team received the fourth 
seed in the four-team ECAC 
Division II Championship and 
will play top-seed Longwood, 
Va. College Saturday at 11 a.m. 

The tournament will be 
played at East Stroudsburg, Penn. 
Saturday and Sunday. 

On Friday, St. Michael’s lost 
to Assumption College 1-0 in the 
semifinals of the NE-10 
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Tournament. 

The all-conference team was 
announced following the tourna- 
ment, and five Lady Knights 
received awards. 

Senior Aurelia Simmons, 
who was also named defensive 
player-of-the-year, and senior 
Seanna Poelaert were named to 
the first team, along with junior 
Sarah Alves. Sophomore 
Amanda Potts was named to the 
second team, and sophomore 
Chrissy Daly was given an hon- 
orable mention. 
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Sweet, Sheridan lead cross 
country teams at NE-10’s 


By Brian Maregni 
Staff Writer 


The St. Michael's College 
men finished fourth and the 
women finished fifth at the NE- 
10 cross country tournament held 
Saturday at Assumption College. 

Junior Christine Sweet fin- 
ished 10th with a time of 21:05 
and was chosen to the All- 
Conference Team, to lead the 
women's squad. Sophomore 
Andy Sheridan paced the men's 
team with a time of 28:35. 





SAY = 


Some promising freshmen 
runners, such as Steve DiRamio 
and Brad Bannon, helped the 
men's team this year, which 
returned all but one of its runners. 

This season there were 15 
runners on the team. "We had 
good expectations coming in this 
year. We had a fairly young 
team, but knew there would be 
improvement," Sheridan said. 

The women's team returned 
their top seven runners, and 
added some freshmen, such as 
Courtney Kelley, who made key 


- : = + : File photo. 
The men’s cross country team finished fourth, and the women finished 


fifth at the NE-10 cross country tournament on Saturday. 





contributions. 

On the women's team, there 
were 13 runners this year. Sweet 
said their team is like a family. 
"We all came together as a small 
team to work towards a common 
goal," she said. 

Both Sweet and Sheridan 
have consistently been among the 
top finishers in most of their 
meets this year. 

"Andy is the front guy," 
men's coach Amy Laughlin said. 

"They look up to him and 
want to be able to run with him. 
He is a hard worker and is con- 
sistent, which makes him suc- 
cessful." 

Freshman Meghan Palmer 
said of Sweet, "Christine is the 
best leader I have ever had. She 
does everything for our team; she 
unites us and makes everyone 
feel equally important." 

Sweet attributes the team's 
success to its commitment to one 
another. "We do things as a team; 
be on time, look like a team and 
have good communication. As a 
result, you become a better run- 
ner yourself," Sweet said. 

Both teams will try to quali- 
fy for the nationals by having 
good showings at the NCAA 


East Regional Saturday, which ~ 
will be held at Franklin Park in 


Boston. 
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ight Writer 


Reporter Gray ruins 
a Rose-y celebration 


Journalist tarnishes Hit King’s big night 





By Seth Cole 
Sports Editor 


In today’s era of tabloid 
reporting and sensationalistic 
journalism, reporters go to great 
lengths to get the juicy news no 
one else has. Unfortunately, 
journalists often overstep their 
boundaries in their attempts to 
be the first. Game two of this 
year’s World Series was merely 
the latest and most shocking 
example. 

Jim Gray, a respected on- 
field reporter for NBC, had a 
golden opportunity to cap the 
naming of the All-Century 
Team, one of the greatest base- 
ball events of all time. With mil- 
lions tuned in, Gray found Pete 
Rose, who minutes earlier was 
announced to the team, and con- 
ducted an intense two-minute 
interview. During the interview, 
Gray repeatedly badgered Rose 
to admit that he bet on baseball 
games while a manager of the 
Cincinnati Reds 10 years ago, 
which Rose vehemently denied. 

The question here is not 
whether Rose gambled on base- 
ball games. Evidence clearly 
shows he did, regardless of what 
Rose says. Instead, I question 
the tasteless and inappropriate 
way in which Gray conducted 
the interview. 

One can only imagine how 
happy Rose was to be selected 
as one of the 30 best baseball 


players this century. 

Commissioner Bud Selig 
granted Rose special permission 
to attend the All-Century Team 
ceremony, something he could- 
n't expect. Furthermore, the 
public response to Rose’s nomi- 
nation was incredible. The fans 
at Turner Field gave Rose a 
thunderous standing ovation, 
one that brought teary eyes to 
the man known as “Charlie 
Hustle.” The applause was the 
loudest and longest of any 
inductee, including Atlanta’s 
hometown hero, home run king 
Henry Aaron. 

It was Rose’s night to shine, 
for people to forget about his ill- 
advised betting and instead 
remember all the great memo- 
ries that Rose brought to the 
game. But instead, Gray stole 
the spotlight, tarnishing what 
was otherwise a terrific night for 
baseball. 

Fortunately, most players 
and fans criticized Gray for his 
tasteless questions. New York 
Yankees outfielder Darryl 
Strawberry spoke on behalf of 
his team when he told CNNSI, 
“We were pretty much all dis- 
gusted with Jim. It was a night 
of celebration for Pete Rose. It 
was embarrassing. It didn’t sit 
too well in this clubhouse.” 

I agree with New York Daily 
News sportswriter Bob Raissman 
when he said that Gray “[Tried] 
to become the moment and 
make himself bigger than the 
game.” A journalist’s role is to 
reflect on the moment, not to 
become the moment. Gray clear- 
ly overstepped his boundaries, 
ruining a terrific night for base- 
ball and hurting the reputation of 
all journalists. 
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Athletics dept. issues yearly report 


Gender equity at St. Michael’s well above average for Division II 


By Nate Thompson 
Sports Editor 


In a yearly report required by 
the National Collegiate Athletics 
Association (NCAA), St. 
Michael's reported that 48.2 per- 
cent of its athletes in 1998-99 
were females, well above the 
national average of 37 percent for 
Division II schools, the lowest of 
all three NCAA divisions. 

The figures, which must be 
published under the Equity in 
Athletics Disclosure Act of 1994, 
show that of the 334 total athletes 
at St. Michael's College, 152 
were women. 

"I feel pretty good about it," 


said St. Michael's Athletics 
Director Geri Knortz. "I think 
we're doing OK." 


According to the biannual 

NCAA gender equity report, 
released in conjunction with indi- 
vidual college studies, 40 percent 
of Division I female students 
participate in sports, a three per- 
cent increase from 1995-96. 
Despite the progress, NCAA 
Director of Education Outreach 
Jane Meyer told The NCAA News 
that only a nine-percent change 
has occurred over the past six 
years. 
"Women are still far from being 
full partners in the opportunities 
of intercollegiate sports," she 
said. 


The report also notes that 
female participation in Division 
II increased by only 20 percent 
since 1991-92, compared to a 40 
percent increase in Division I 
over that same time period. 

Knortz said the reason for 
low female participation in 
Division II is mostly because of 
football. 

“The average size of a 
Division II football team was 87 
[athletes] last year,’ she said. 
“That’s over half the total aver- 
age of male athletes.” 

Knortz said St. Michael’s is 
in a better position than some 
schools because it doesn’t have a 
football program. 

“There really isn’t a sport for 
women that compares propor- 
tionally to football,” she said. 

St. Michael's also spent 
about $1.3 million on athletics 
last year, about 2.8 percent of the 
school's total expenses, and 
received revenues of $163,966, 
about .4 percent of the institu- 
tion’s total revenue. 

Operating expenses in the 
athletic department were highest 
for women's basketball, with 
$57,731. Men's basketball and 
the hockey team cost the depart- 
ment $51,818 and $41,299 
respectively. 

Knortz said the total expens- 
es for each program include 
money that has been fundraised 


by each team in addition to funds 
provided by the school. 
Fifty-two-point-six-percent 
of total expenses were spent on 
men's teams, and 47.4 percent 
were spent on women's teams. 
"We want those figures to be 
as close to the percentage of part 
ticipants as it can be (51.8 and 
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48.2)," Knortz said. 

Men's head coaches aver- 
aged $9,849 in 1998-99, and 
women's averaged $7,730. si, 

Two additional head coaches 


of women's teams also became — 


full time employees of the athlet- 
ic department this year, Knortz 
said. i 


Faculty members reflect on days as college athletes 


Dodson, Grover, Carvellas see more money and scholarships going into sports 


By Stephanie Harter 
Staff Writer 


According to professors 
Kyle Dodson, John Carvellas and 
William Grover, some changes 
have taken place in collegiate 
sports since their days as college 
athletes. 

Dodson, who also works in 
the Academic Affairs office, was 
a starting forward on Harvard 


University’s basketball team. 

Before playing for Harvard 
he played basketball and football 
in high school, but decided not to 
continue with football. He did 
not like the prospect of what 
Division I football could do to an 
athlete’s body. 

Dodson did not find balanc- 
ing sports and academics a real 
challenge in college. 

“I did not find it particularly 
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Dodson (with his daughter), played college basketball at Harvard and 
says that coaches demand more from their players today, making it 
more difficult for students to concentrate on their studies. 


difficult at all,” Dodson said. 
“More time management and dis- 
cipline left less time for fooling 
around.” 

One of the things Dodson 
liked most about college athletics 
was the friendships that he 
formed during those years. 
Dodson still keeps in touch with 
many of his former teammates. 

One of Dodson’s best memo- 
ries from playing at Harvard is 
when his team competed in 
Europe. , 

Dodson doesn’t believe a lot 
of changes have taken place in 
college athletics since his days 
playing for the Crimson. 

One of the things that both- 
ers him about college sports are 
coaches that often emphasize 
sports at the cost of other activi- 
ties and schoolwork. 

Coaches are able to demand 
this from their players because 
the student-athlete “admires and 
respects” their coaches, Dodson 
said. $ 

He said it is more difficult 
for students to balance things 
today because there is a greater 
sense of materialism. More stu- 
dents are working to afford 
material things, leaving even less 
time for schoolwork and other 
activities, he said. 

Dodson remains active in 


sports today, though they aren’t 
the ones that he participated in 
during college. 

Some sports he enjoys are 
hiking, skiing, cycling and rac- 
quetball. 

Carvellas, an economics pro- 
fessor, played football and did 
track and field at Division Il 
Colby College. He was recently 
inducted into the St. Michael’s 
Athletic Hall of Fame and is sery- 
ing his second term on the 
Athletic Advisory Council. 

Carvellas said what he liked 
best about sports was playing 
football because it helped him to 
broaden the selection of colleges 
he could attend. He also said 
football “gets in your blood.” 

In high school, Carvellas 
was on several all-county foot- 
ball teams in New Jersey. He also 
wrestled in high school. 

“Football took a fair amount 
of time, but I was usually too 
tired to fool around much so I did 
just as well in school during the 
fall,” Carvellas said. 

Carvellas said college sports 
can be a positive force in aca- 
demics today, but if they become 
too important they can impede 
rather than help. 
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